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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


BY THE, AUTHOR OF “COBWEBS,” 


Ir was New Year's s Eve, and. the snow, which 
had been falling steadily all day, had now ceased. 
A stinging north-west wind was blowing. ,The 
streets were deserted, and most of the houses 
closed. One, however. and that the most, im- 
posing on Fontleroy Square, blazed with light, 
for a ball was being given within. 

Before one of the drawing-room windows of 
this mansion, holding on to the railing, and look- 
ing in, was a woman, apparently not over twenty- 
one, and who had once been beautiful. But her 
form was now attenuated, as if by long sickness, 
perhaps even hunger, and she was both -poorly 
and thinly clad. 

“That is Hetty,’’ she said, ina hushed whisper. 
‘¢ How beautiful she has grown.” 

In her eagerness she rose on tip-toe, holding 
on to the railing, and lifting her head, till her 
bonnet fell backwards, 

At that moment, a gay, well-remembered air 
rose, from a superb band, within. 

«« Ah! the ‘ Beautiful Blue Danube,’ ” she cried. 
“How I used to love to waltz to it.” 

She listened, breathlessly, till the last bars of 
the music had died away. Then the promenad- 
ing began again. 

“If only papa would come this way,” she 
murmured. ‘He will never forgive me, I know; 
he will never, never speak to me again; but if I 
could only see his dear face, only once——”__ 

‘‘Hillo, there !’’ cried a rough voice beside her, 
and a policeman’s hand was laid on her shoulder. 
“None of this. Move on, move on.’ 

She shrank as if polluted, and fled, frightened, 
from the big, burly policeman. But she’ went no 
further than around the corner. There, hiding 
behind a tree, she watched till he had disap- 
peared on his beat, and then stealthily crept back 
to the window. 

‘3 oF **Dear Hetty,” she said, as a slender, graceful 
‘gifl gain approached the window, escorted by 
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ELOC., BTL, 
a,cavalier, who bent down to listen to her in a 
way that told a whole story of love and adora- 
tion, ‘‘the glamour is on, her ‘too,. God grant 
she-may fare better than I did!” 

Helen Fortescue, for that was the wayfarer’s 
name, had; been a high-spirited, petted, impulsive 
girl, when, at, eighteen, she fell in love with a 


-plausible, handsome adventurer, who called him- 


self 9 count, and whom she clung to and believed 
in, even after she had been told his real charac- 
ter. Had her mother lived, it might have been 
different, , But. Mrs. Fortescue had been dead 


for more than, ten years, and poor Helen had 


grown up, without that most. invaluable of all 
things-to. a, young girl, a mother’s constant, 
supervising care, 

For now her once loved father seemed both pre- 
judiced and tyrannical, There was a stormy in- 
terview, in which Mr. Fortescue forbade the 
suitor his house; an, elopement; a vain appeal 
of the young wife for forgiveaess; a curse, lite- 
rally like that: of the old Hebrews, pronounced 
on the disobedient child; and then a fainting 
girl »was..borne off, by terrified servants, to the 
carriage, that had waited for her, and which bore 


-her away, to wake, only too soon, from her dream 


of love and happiness. 

For, her husband did not; even pretend to care 
for her, now that he found.she had come to him 
penniless. A few monthe after, when the money, 
raised by the sale of her jewels, was spent, he bru- 
tally deserted her. ;This happened at, an out-of- 
the-way German town, and the shock nearly cost 
Helen her life.. Her, baby, born in this, hour of 
two-fald agony, only survyiyed for.a little while; 
and then the poor, hopeless. girl was utterly de- 
solate; for as long as the child lived, as long as 
Helen had something to love, she was net wholly 
miserable. She had supported herself, during 
all these sad months, partly by the sale. of ber 
wardrobe, and partly by her needle; but when 
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the tiny coffin was paid for, and the innocent 
baby laid in its humble grave, she was literally 
destitute. Then beganga terrible struggle, a strug- 
gle merely for bread to eat. Hundreds of times, 
Helen felt that it would be a blessing if she 
could die; bat death would not come; she was 
too healthy, she hadi teo much yitality, to sink 
even under such burdens as oppressed her. She 
lingered at the obscure town, where her infant 
was buried, as long as she could, clinging to the 
last to that grass-grown hillock, where all that 
was left to her was laid ; but subsistence was, 
from the first, difficult to be earned there, and 
finally became impossible; and-then she set her 
face homeward, with a sort of desperate feeling, 
saying, ‘Let me but see them once again, and 
then I will lie down and die.”’ 

By what lonely wanderings, through what hun- 
ger and sufferings, she fought her way, months 
after, back -to America, who can tell? Yet she 
did not return, because she hoped to be forgiven. 
No! she knew her father too well for that. But 
at the end her health began to fail, a racking 
cough set in, and the desire grew on her to creep 
within sight of the old house, and lie down and 
die. Sometimes, in her nights of fever, she 
thought that, perhaps, she might catch a glimpse 
of Hetty, or her father, afar off, they not seeing 
her. Or perhaps ‘they might brush by her in the 
street, so that she could touch their garments, 
unknown to them. 

This very day she had reached her native city, 
penniless, having spent her last dollar in railroad 
fare. She had eaten nothing all day. She knew 
not where she was to sleep. She had come, in- 
stinctively, to the old home; but she did not dare 
to enter; all slie could do was to look in, hope- 
lessly, as she was doing now. 

“ How cold it grows,” she said, as her teeth 
began to chatter, for the wind blew keener than 
ever. ‘I feel so tired, too. Oh! if I could only 


see papa.” 
Gradually she grew more and more drowsy; 


but she did not feel so chilly now: only her 
limbs seemed to be giving way under her strange- 


ly, and her brain got dulled and stunned. — 


‘« Bless me,”’ he cried. ‘A homeless woman. 
Dead, or dying, did you say? Have her carried 
to the housekeeper’s room. See that everything 
is done that can be. A beggar almost? That 
makes no difference. Why, on such a night, I 
wouldn’t turn a dog from the door,” 

Hélen was being borie in, according to these 
directions, when the old butler, who had been in 
the family for years, came bustling along the hall. 
Changed as she was, he recognized her at 
once. 

‘‘ What are you doing?’ he cried, in a fright- 
ened tone. ‘Told to carry her to the house- 
keeper's room, you say? There must be some 
mistake. Put her down here,” and he pointed 
to a lounge in the hall. 

He was so dazed he hardly knew what he said, 
or did; his voice trembled till it ended ina 
quaver. 

A crowd of curious servants and sympathizing 
guests gathered immediately around the pros- 
trate form, and the noise attracted the attention 
‘of Mr. Fortescue, who, with Hetty, stood in the 
back drawing-room, receiving the adieus of their 
departing guests. 

“What? James won’t let her be carried in ?’’ 
he cried. ‘We'll see about that! He’s lived 
with me till he thinks he’s master. But this is 
insufferable.” 

As he spoke, he moved toward the hall. Hetty, 
by some inscrutable. instinct, followed, putting 
her arm in his. 

The. crowd partied to make way for the host. 

The moment Hetty saw that pale, wan face, 
she recognized her sister. 

«Oh, papa! oh, papa! it is Helen,’’ she cried, 
in a breathless whisper ; and bursting into tears, 
she flung herself on her knees by the cough. 

‘‘Helen, dear Helen—don't you know me?” 
she sobbed. ‘Oh! she is dead, she is dead,” 
she cried, almost in.a shriek. 

For a moment Mr. Fortescue seemed about to 
stoop and drag Hetty angrily away from her 
sister. But something in the pale, inanimate face 
reminded him of his dead wife, as he had last 
seen her, just before the coffin-lid was shut on 


‘I will rest awhile,” she said, finally, sitting ; her foreter.. He turned ashen-pale, staggered, 


down on the door-step. ‘*By-and-by I shall 


and would have fallen, if the butler, who had 


feel stronger. No wonder I am so tired, I have } been watching him anxiously, had not caught him. 


not slept any, or 80 little, for so long.”” 


* Air, air! For God’s sake, gentlemen, give 


When, some time after, the ball began to break ;‘him air,” cried that functionary, 


up, and the first carriages to arrive, the footmen 


found an insensible figure on the door-steps, 


.The rush. of the keen, frosty atmosphere, from 
the.open hall-door, as: the spectators drew back 


half lying, half leaning against the railing. The } at these words, partially revived Mr. Fortescue. 
news of so strange an event soon penetrated to} He gasped for breath, looked blankly around, and 
the master of the house, usually kind-hearted } put his hand to his head: then he recalled it all. 


almost to a fault. 





“Carry her in—take her to her old room,” 
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he said, with a choking sob. ‘Run for a doc- } What more have we to tell? Helen recovered, 
tor. Ah! Mr, Hunter,” as one of his guests, the in time, all her old health, though never her 
most eminent practitioner in the city, rose from ; old vivacity. Life had been too hard for her 
Helen’s side, where he had been feeling her} for that. But she became whut was better, a 
pulse, ‘I forgot you were here. Only fainted, } calm, earnest woman, whose ear was ever open 
you say? Thank God! Thank God! She that to the cry of distress, a daughter who made her 
was lost is found,” unconsciously breaking into } father’s home happier than it, had ever been, at 
the words of Scripture, the tears rolling down his least since the death of his wife. 
cheeks, his voice shaking, ‘‘she that was dead For Hetty married, and left Helen sole mis- 
is alive again.” ress. Helen had recognized her sister walking, 
“Oh, papa!” eried Hetty, throwing her arms} up and down the room, as we have seen; and 
around her father’s neck, “bless you for those } it was then that Hetty had exchanged the vows 
words. We shall be—so happy—so happy— } that were to bind her for life, on that never-to- 
now *? She broke down in hysteric sobs. be- forgotten New Year’s Eve. 
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BY MES. W. C. BELL. 





I watcHep as they stood together there, 
And I couldn't help pausing to wonder, 
If he, with his wealth and his stylish air, 
Would marry that widow down yonder, 
She did look pretty and happy, too ; 
(If I were a man I'd love her!) 


Her hair shone like gold, and her eyes were blue 


As the summer skies above her. 

Her baby sat crowing upon her knee, 
A bright little year-old prattler ; 

And now if I tell what I saw that day, 
You never must call me a tattler. 

I saw him stoop down, close, close to her face, 
I was almost tuo curious, maybe, 

I thought he was going to kiss her, I’m sure, 
But he only kissed the baby. 


I saw him again, as he came, one day. 
And they went to the church together ; 

I watched from my window over the way, 
*T was beautiful sunshiny weather ; 

She had a new silk, and a bonnet of white; 
She didn’t wear black any longer; 








As all this burst forth on my wondering sight, 
Curiosity kept groWing stronger, 

And so I just put on my bonnet and shawl, 
And went down, although ‘twas hot; 

The chuch-door was open, and when I got there, 
The minister’d just tied the knot. 

I’m sure I don’t kuow how it all came about, 
But it might have been just this way, maybe, 

I think that sometime he made a mistake, 
And kissed her instead of the baby. 


And now, as the shadows of evening draw near, 
And T hear her piano cease thrumming, 

And the sound of a step on the walk greets my car, 
I know he is surely coming. 

The little white gate gives a musical click, 
And she flies down the steps in a minute 

I always sit here by the window and watch 
There seems so much happiness in it. 

I see them just there, when he leaves her at morn, 
And I know they are happy as maybe ; 

For always at morning, and always at eve, 
He kisses both her and the baby. 





THE RIVER OF LIFE. 
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Rrver of life, thy waters clear 

Flow dark with many a tempest here; 
Through rock-bound valleys cleave their way, 
But ever swell from day to day, 

Till, grown into a boundless sea, 

They rest them in eternity. 

Still ever onward as they roll 

They bear the bark of many a soul 
Storm-tossed and lightning-vexed, which glide, 
Hemmed in by fear on every side; 

Till, steered by the unseen Pilot’s hand, 

They anchor by the promised land. 


There, on thy tranquil glassy breast, 











RANSOM, 


Circled with glory shall they rest; 
Their toilsome labor all is o'er: 

Bright as the morn, on that blest shore 
They hymn the source of all thy waves, 
The wounded side of Him who saves. 


River of Life; thus may it be 

With us who cast our bark on thee. 
Oh! Endless Mercy, waft our sails 

And shield us from o’erwhelming gales. 
Eternal Wisdom! shape our course : 
Love ! tame the raging billow’s force, 
Till, inthy haven for evermore, 

Our feed for helm and sail be o’er. 
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BY JEANIE T. GOULD, 





Tuer place was Boston, the time winter, and 
Philip Kirke, having just finished writing a re- 
view article, was about to light a cigar, when the 
servant brought in a note. 

He glanced at the envelope, which was stamp- 
ed with a tiny crest in blue and gold, and then 
opened the letter, which was written in a, re- 
markably handsome, clear hand, but unmistake- 
ably a woman’s. He read down one page, and 
over the next; then he burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

‘*Mr. Kirke,” began the letter, ‘I presume I 
am taking rather an extraordinary step in writing 
to you at all, but I consider that, for a reviewer 
who pretends to be just, you have been not only 
very severe to me, but verfunkind. I inclose you 
a review of my poor little poems, for I understand 
you wrote it. You may accuse me of ‘jingle,’ 
and ‘a want of originality,’ if you think. proper, 
but I will not have you inform the public that I 
am guilty of ‘unconscious adaptation.’ Why 
did you nvi say ‘ plagiarism’ outright? I would 
much rather be accused of downright stealing, 
than have a polite insinuation of that sort ! 

_“ Will you do me, not the kindness, but the 
justice to look over those unfortunate poems 
again, and see if there be not one among them 
to which you can give a little proper criticism ? 
For I do not think it very kind or wise of you— 
a successful man—to ‘damn with faint praise’ a 
girl’s work, because she is a girl.” 

And here this extraordinary epistle came to 
an end, and was signed only with a great ‘‘D,” 
in a peculiar flourish. 

Kirke took up the extract inclosed. He re- 
membered it, now; it was a few lines of review 
of a volume of poems by ‘‘D.’’ issued by a fa- 
mous Boston publisher, which, coming into his 
hands in the line of regular work, he had glanced 
through, and dismissed, thus ; 

‘‘Despite overmuch jingle, and a talent for 
recollecting what has pleased her in others, we 
do not mean for plagiarism, but unconscious 
adaptation, the lady who is responsible for the 
volume of poems called ‘ Daisy Blossoms, by D.,’ 
exhibits considerable sweetness, occasional ten- 
derness, and some touches of imagination. If 
she has the capacity to improve, and can attain 
a clear notion of the value of originality, ‘ D.’ 
may do something hereafter muckiipetter. In 
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the meantime, this attempt of hers is a creditable 
one, and can honestly be called promising.’ 

Kirke laid down the letter. 

‘** Poor little girl,’ he said, smiling, ‘‘ how 
dreadfully angry she is with me, and yet, I’m 
sorry that I hurt her. That is rather o caustic 
paragraph, now, I look at it; it is too severe. 
‘ Because she is a girl’—what utter nonsense ! 
But what a plucky creature it must be to write 
me, and fairly order me to look her book over 
again. - I will do it, however.”’ 

Up got Kirke, and after pulling down three 
separate piles of books, came across the volume 
he was looking for. It was a dainty thing, with 
a handful of golden-hearted daisies on the cover, 
and Kirke took it up with an amused smile. He 
shook his head over the first two poems, but he 
re-read the third, and then, dipping into the 
end of the book, he found one which was unde- 
niably a gem. 

“Yes, she is right,” said Kirke, laying down 
the poems, and taking up his pen again. ‘I'll 
make the amende honorable, and do the unheard- 
of thing of giving her another and a better no- 
tice. I wonder who the girl is? I must ask 
Lorimer. I suppose he knows, unless she pub- 
lishes incog.” 

The ink was hardly dry on the paper, when 
there came a knock at his door, and the very 
gentleman he had named entered. 

**T haye caught you just in time, Kirke,’’ said 
he. ‘TI hear that you are off to Washington to- 
morrow, and I have come to bid you good-by.”’ 

‘‘T was just about writing you a note when 
you came in,”’ said Kirke. ‘Can you tell me, 
without, violating confidence, who the lady is 
who wrote some poems which you published this 
fall, under the title of ‘ Daisy-Blossoms?’ See, 
this is a letter I have had from her.” 

“That's a characteristic epistle,”’ said Lori- 
mer. ‘No, I can’t tell you who she is. I made 


all sorts of solemn vows and promises to main- 


tain her secret.” 

“Very well,”’ said Kirke, but there was some 
disappointment in his tone. ‘I suppose you 
will not object to forward my reply to that note, 


-for reply to it I must. It’s too spicy a challenge 


not to merit an answer.”’ 
«Oh, certainly,”’ said Mr. Lorimer... ‘I know 
her very well; send your note to me, by all 
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means, and I’ll forward it. By the way, I came 
very near forgetting a letter of introduction I 
have in my pocket for you. It’s from my wife, 
to one of the Washington belles—young Mrs. 
Seyton, a bride who is making quite a sensation.” 

‘‘Thank you, very much ; I’ve a dozen or s0 
of letters to men, here,’”’ said Kirke, running 
over the pile beside his elbow, ‘‘and I am in- 
debted to Mrs. Lorimer for,adding a little of the 
feminine element to them. This one, to Charles 
Drummond, the great belles-letires scholar, is valua- 
ble.’ Mr, Lorimer opened his lips to speak ; 
then changed his mind; but a queer twinkle lit 
his merry brown eyes as he shook hands with his 
friend, and an odd presentiment made him say, 
laughingly, ‘‘ A pleasant. trip to you, Kirke, but 
look out for your heart! The Capital: is a dan- 
gerous sojourning place for young bachelors.”’ 

Kirke had been in Washington for. two days 
before he remembered Mrs. Lorimer’s letter. Then 
he bethought him to inquire where Mrs. Seyton 
lived. He had left a card at Mr. Drummond’s, 
and now proposed sacrificing to the Graces, for 
the fame of Mrs. Seyton’s belleship had reached 
his ears, and he felt a spice of curiosity to see 
her. 

The French servant at the door, on receiving 
his card, assured him that ‘‘Madame was at 
home to Monsieur Kirke, but she had not yet 
come down stairs; would Monsieur kindly seat 
himself in the drawing-room ?”’ 

The lady did not try his patience with too 
long. waiting, for as he was bending over some 
ferns, she entered the room, 

‘“T am glad to know you, Mr. Kirke,” she 
said, in the easy, graceful manner for which she 
was celebrated. ‘‘ Mrs, Lorimer wrote me a very 
kind letter about you, and Henri had orders to 
admit you yesterday, althongh I was not at home 
to any one else, for a state dinner at the Presi- 
dent’s, and a ball at the Roylston’s after it, had 
made me thoroughly weary. And, now, tell.me 
all about Boston—dear, formal, delightfully prim 
Boston!’ and she flashed a merry glance at him, 
from under her long eyelashes, which convinced 
him what a coquette she had been—and was. 

Of course they glided off into a bright, gay 
chat, and Kirke felt, in half an hour, as if he 
had known her for years, at the very least, She 
was very charming; just the acquaintance most 
desirable to make time fly pleasantly in Wash- 
ington; and she began, directly, to. make plans 
for his enjoyment. 

‘First,’’. she said, ‘we will take a cup of 
chocolate, and then you shall accompany me to 
the Marine Barracks, where the officers have a 
reception this morning, and where, by the way, 








I promised to matronize two of the prettiest girls 
in town.” 

As a general thing, Kirke abjured day-recep- 
tions, and experience had taught him that going 
to military entertainments was anything but a 
happy ordeal for civilians; but Mrs. Seyton was 
charming, and he might as well while away a 
morning in her service as any other; so he gave 
a pleased assent io her proposition, and Henri 
served him with chocolate and cake, in the deft- 
est manner, while Mrs, Seyton left the room to 
don her bonnet, 

She came down very speedily with an airy 
creation of tulle and feathers in her brown hair, 
which became her fair, aristocratic face, right 
well ; and then they proceeded to the front door, 
where Kirke handed her into the prettiest little 
phecton imaginable,. lined with blue satin, and 
drawn by bay horses, behind whose restless feet 
he was bowled down Pennsylvania Avenue, while 
the blackest of little darkies sat erect and im- 
portant in the rumble. The Avenue was full of 
life and bustle, and they drove;up over Capitol 
Hiil, and down the road to the Arsenal, chatting 
gayly all the time; and;when Mrs. Seyton drew 
up her bays before the Barracks, Kirke was by 
no means disposed to quarrel with his fate for 
having thrown him. into such hands. 

The delightful music of the Marine Band came 
through the open windows, and groups of girls, 
with their attendant cavaliers, stood on the piazza, 
as Mrs. Seyton went up the steps on Kirke’s 
arm. From the centre of one of these groups a 
figure darted toward them, 

“Oh, Mrs. Seyton,” said a laughing voice ; 
‘we thought you were never coming, and after 
refusing three invitations to dance, I really 
hadn’t. the heart to say no to the fourth.”’ 

‘‘ Of course not, Sophie,” replied Mrs, Seyton. 
“Mr. Kirke, let me present you to one of the 
young ladies whom I am matronizing to-day, Miss 
Roylston. But where is Margaretta ?”’ 

‘Dancing like a Will-o’-the-wisp,” said Miss 
Roylston, acknowledging Kirke’s bow by a grace- 
ful little bend of her gipsy-like head. ‘She 
came down on horseback with Major Flemming.” 

‘©Qn horseback? My dear girl, you don’t 
mean to say that she is dancing in her habit ?”’ 

«‘ Precisely !’’ said Sophie Roylston, and her 
laugh had a bit of malice in it. But here an 
officer rushed breathlessly up, and claimed the 
young lady for a waltz; and Kirke went with 
Mrs. Seyton into the house, where he was pre- 
sented to the chaperone of the occasion, and to the 
numerous lesser lights, who invariably cluster 
about the.lady who, in Washington parlance, 
‘* receives.” 
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Presently, Mrs: Seyton floated away from him, 
and he was thinking, a good deal to his annoy- 
ance, that he had ‘neglected to ask her to reserve 
the first dance for him, and calling himself names 
for his stupidity, when his eye was caught by a 
figure that glided past him. 

* Who is that lady ?” he said, suddenly. 

Miss Macmillan, the young lady to whose care 
Mrs. Seyton had committed him, looked ‘up in 
surprise. 

“Which lady?” she very naturally asked, as 
there were twenty or thirty revolving before 
them. 

«The one in the habit, at the end of the room.” 

‘* Yes; I see,’’ returned Miss Macmillan. ‘* Her 
name is’ Drummond—Margaretta Drummond. 
Peculiar-looking, is she not ?”’ 

From Miss Macmillan’s tone it was difficult 
to tell whether ‘peculiar’ ‘was a synonym for 
‘« pleasing,” in her vocabulary, or the reverse ; 
but Kirke was so struck with the girl’s appear- 
ance, that he paid little attention to the remark. 

Again the tall, graceful figure passed them. 
The girl had thrown the train of her riding-habit 
over her arm, and as she turned her head, an 
officer, who was rash enough to dance in spurs, 
caught his foot in it. 

Miss Drummond stopped abruptly, in conse- 
quence, almost at Kirke’s side, and he had time 
to study her face. 

She was not, strictly speaking, a beauty; but 
there was a curiously stibtle attraction about her. 
Her dark-blue riding-habit, with its tiny white 
collar, and knot of scarlet at the throat, defined 
the lines of her elegant figure, and set off her 
purely fair skin to the utmost. Her eyes were 
clear, bright, cobalt-blue, the most brilliant of all 
blue eyes. But it was her mouth, with its com- 
bined sweetness and daring which captivated 
Kirke. Fortunately for his reputation for polite- 
ness, Mrs. Seyton came toward him, and thereby 
released him from Miss Macmillan, who gladly 
went off to dance with a very young and awkward 
cadet, who was sojourning in Washington on 
leave. 

‘Tam sufficiently punished for my forgetful- 
ness by the pain of losing that dance,” said Kirke. 
‘You will not be cruel enough to deprive me of 
the next? Nor of your forgiveness?” He bowed 
low. 

Mrs. Seyton smiled. ‘‘That’s a very pretty 
speech; but I’! reward you for it in another 
way. T wart’’—she drew a step nearer, and 
spoke low—* I want to present you to Margaretta 
Drummond. And it’s very good of me, too, for 
she bids fair to carry away all my admirers en 





Accordingly, Kirke turned about, as in duty 
bound, and found himself bowing to Miss Drum- 
mond. 

“T beg your pardon,”’ she said, and the cobalt- 
blue eyes ‘were raised to his with an eagerness 
which excited his curiosity. ‘Are you from the 
north—from Boston?’ 

‘«T have that honor,’’ he said, smiling. 
T carry it written on'my face?” 

To his surprise, she surveyed him quietly, 
before answering. 

‘*Then you are the Mr. Kirke,”’ she said, ‘the 
reviewer of that name?’ 

‘* Well,” he said, somewhat nettled at this re- 
céption. ‘“ Are you afraid of me?”’ 

“Oh, dear, no! Not in the least,’’ she re- 
plied, tartly. 

They looked at each other for half a minute, 
and then the gentlemanly instinct made Kirke 
apologize. 

“T really beg your pardon,” he said, and a 
ludicrous sense of the oddity of the conversation 
made it difficult for him to restrain a smile. 
“We seem to have begun our acquaintance in a 
happily belligerent manner. Could you be in- 
duced to take a turn on the piazza?” 

She surprised him again, for she laughed such 
a girlish, merry laugh, that he could not but be 
attracted and disarmed. ‘I did not mean to be 
rude,’ she said, frankly; ‘‘ you must pay the 
penalty of being famous. I have often heard of 
you, and I don’t like your reviews at all!’ 

He could not help it—he laughed outright. 
This was delicious. ‘*Thank you,’ saidhe. “TI 
very seldom receive such a delightfully frank 
avowal, no matter how much people dislike me in 
private. Let me venture to add a presumptuous 
hope that you will not extend your dislike of my 
writings to myself.” 

““No,’’ she said, slowly. 
shall distike you.” 

‘“Why, what have I done?’ he began, in comic 
dismay. “Surely, we never met in a previous 
state of existence, for I am sincerely unconscious 
of having offended you during my residence on 
this globe!” 

The color flashed into her face. 

‘¢Mr. Kirke,”’ she said, impetuously. “I’m 
very odd, or, at least, people here consider me so. 
I have a habit of saying what first comes into my 
head, without the smallest intention of being 
either rude or fast, and I’m dreadfully quick-tem- 
pered. Now, if you are properly shocked, as any 
well-régulated mind ought to be, at this personal 
conversation on five minutes acquaintance, please 
go back to Mrs. Seyton. I shall not be surprised 
at your desertion.”’ 


“Do 


*“‘T don’t think I 
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She darted a look at him, her daring red lips } 
parted in a srile of arch misehief, and the frank, 
child’s eyes saucily upraised to his. 

Kirke felt bewitched. This girl was ipse genus, 
evidently. 

«I accept the challenge,’’ said he. ‘* Of course, 
if you say ‘ what you like,’ you will accord me o 
like privilege, in moderation.” 

«I never shelter myself under the advantage 
of being a woman,” retorted she. ‘I know what 
I ‘have provoked; you can be terribly caustic 
when you choose. Pray commenice.’’ 

“But I don’t feel the smallest desire to be 
savage this morning,’”’ Kirke said, unable to con- 
ceal his amusement. ‘‘ Suppose you let me ques- 
tion you a little in return. Are you related to 
Mr. Charles Drummond, the author ?’’ 

«Yes, indeed,” she said, eagerly. ‘He is my 
uncle, and I am spending the winter with him. 
It is my first winter ‘out,’ Mr. Kirke. I live in 
Baltimore, and have never been in society until 
now.” : 

«« And how do you like it?’ he asked. 

**Only pretty well. Ido not mean that I am 
‘awfully bored, you know,’ as the English atta- 
che’s would say ; on the contrary, I love to dance, 
and to ride, and I love— yes, I dearly love atten- 
tion. But people do not like me here; at least, 
the ladies do not. I can see, sometimes, that 
they do not approve of my outspoken ways. And 
it hurts me, although I never let them know I 
care. I'd die first.” 

‘I believe you would,’’ he said, watching the 
passionate color rise. 

But she changed the subject, abruptly. 

«‘ Personalities again! Do you know my uncle?”’ 

«‘T had the honor of bringing letters te him, 
and I left a card at his house this morning.” 

«‘T can tell you what you will find. in your 
room at the Arlington,” she said, quickly. “An 
invitation to our reception this evening. You'll 
come ?”’ 

«Indeed I will,” he answered, heartily. They 
were walking up and down the piazza, and the 
music rang temptingly out ‘as they neared the 
door. 

«You said you loved dancing; may I have this 
waltz?” 

She threw her habit over her arm (Kirke 
thought he had never before seen a woman who 
knew how to walk, far less to dance in.a habit,) 
and, in another moment, they were gliding off 
down the rooms. 

Kirke had his dance with Mrs. Seyton after 
that, and another with Miss Drummond; and 
then Mrs. Seyton told them that she could not 
stop another minute, because she had to appear 





at a lunch given by one of the cabinet ladies; and 
she carried Kirke off in dire haste, driving her 
horses most unmercifully, to make up for lost 
time. 

This was the beginning of what was, to Kirke, 
& very gay season. Washington homes showed 
their pleasantest side to him, and he began to be 
a great favorite in society. The Drummonds and 
Seytons, in particular, had been very kind to 
him; he was almost infant de la maison in the 
two houses now. And Mrs. Grundy, (whose 
headquarters are in Washington, ) asserted loudly 
that Margaretta Drummond was the attraction 
that kept Philip Kirke there so long, and, for 
once, the gossip was true. 

He made no secret, to himself, of the rather 
irritating fact; Miss Drummond was about as 
far from his ideal woman as it was possible to be, 
and yet she heid him chained as no other woman 
had done. He could not understand her. One 
day she would be simple and frank as a child, 
showing her preference for his society in the 
most artless manner; and the next time he saw 
her, a barrier of some intangible sort would seem 
to be erected between them, and she would say 
caustic things to irritate him, until he was half- 
inclined to think that she hated him. And yet, 
he loved her very dearly—this girl, with her 
warm, willful heart and daring ways; but he 
doubted very much whether he would ever tell 
her so, 

Ball after ball succeeded each other in a rapid 
whirl. Lent was near, and everything had to 
be crowded into a small space. At the very end 
of the season, Mrs. Seyton was seized with a 
sudden desire to have a theatre-party, and it 
needed almost the skill of a topographical engi- 
neer to accomplish it. She decided to give it on 
the Monday before Ash-Wednesday, and to finish 
the evening by going, after the theatre, to a ball 
given by the Secretary of State. The fair lady 
had a lunch-party and two morning receptions to 
attend that same day; but when Kirke looked 
appalled at the multiplicity of her erfia ments, 
she only laughed, shrugged her pretty shdulders, 
and begged him not to tell the good people in 
Boston of her injquitous proceedings. 

Kirke was delegated to go to the Drummonds’, 
and assure Margaretta that her presence was in- 
dispensable at the theatre; and he accepted the 
commission rather the more cheerfully, because 
Miss Drummond and he had been on the very 
borders of a quarrel the night before, and he 
knew that the reaction of those moods was al- * 
most always charming, by way of amends. So 
he proceeded to “‘K” street, and on being usher- 
ed into the library, found Miss Drummond there. 
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She was looking a little pale, and there was a 
slight hesitation and timidity in her manner, 
which he had never seen before.,, And so Kirke 
set himself to find out the cause. 

**[ think you are-tired,”’ he said, at last. after 
beating about the subject unsuccessfully for some 
minutes... ‘‘ You do not look quite yourself this 


morning, and. 1 am afraid that I have, no: busi-, 


ness to rejoice at your aceeptanee of Mrs. Sey- 
ton's invitation.’’ 

“Tired? Not I,’’. she said, impatiently. ‘ But 
I am worried—yes, dreadfully, worried.’ 

“You are going to tell me;all about it,”’ he 
said, with the kindly self-assertion he sometimes 
used toward her. She lifted. her eyes; a saucy 
rejoinder trembled on her lips, but something in 
his face made her change it into a petulant— 
*« Don’t look at meso} It’s all your fault, for 
you are the chief cause.’’ 

a) OTT, i 

He looked,,as he felt, astounded. ris 

«* Yes, you,’’ she said, the painful, hot blushes 
flying into her cheeks, ‘I don’t see why you 
were not content with. exercising your sarcasm 
on me as you did in the first place’; but now, to 
have you retract in such a manly, graceful way. 
that I can't hate you properly. to put me.so en- 
tively in the wrong, and. make me feel that I’ve 
been childish and rade, is really more than I 
can bear! It is downright unkind, Mr. Kirke, 
indeed it is.” 

She was erying by that time,. the tears splash- 
ing down in a tempestuous fashion, that fairly 
drove him frantic. He stood up and. looked 


down at her as'she sat sobbing, with eyes at once 
perplexed and stern. 

“T insist upon knowing what you mean,” he 
said... ‘¢ You know I would/not—could not be un- 
kind to you.” 

She liesitated, for a moment; then she ran 
swiftly across the room, to the table. 

‘There it is,’’ she said, tossing a Magazine on 
the sofa beside him, *‘ and here.is the letter you 
gave Mr, Lorimer for me,. Are you satisfied with 
having humiliated. me more than I ever was hu- 
miliated before, by your—(don’t stop me—I will 
say it!) by, your kind and delicate, praise ?”’ 

Kirke, gave a bewildered look at the page 
she pointed ,out; there lay his own critique 
of the poems by ‘D,’" in: the latest number 
of * First dnd Last.’’ Margaretta went on hur- 
riedly, , 

“TI musttell you,ithat I was ashamed of myself 
after I had sent my letter, it was so very ill-tem- 
pered.,, The most I hoped for was a note from 
you, saying that there was some little merit in 
my poor verses: I never dreamed you would 
write such praise as this. And beside, I fear I 
have been brusque and unladylike to you often, 
this winter. Mr. Kirke, I never, in all my life, 
asked any one to forgive me, but I do mean to 
ask——-”" 

«* Margaretta!’ Two arms were about her 
slender waist, and a tender, passionate kiss 
touched the dear, frank lips, ‘‘ Ask what you 
will, if you will only grant me—yourself!’’ 

And, looking down into her lovely, tearful 





eyes, Kirke read his answer there. 
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BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


WaeEN we went sailing, sailing, 
Up came the magic mist. 
We lost all sight of headlands, 
We wandered where we wist. 
The waters slipped beneath us, 
We took no count of miles ; 
We knew, somewhere, enchanted, ; 
Lay hid the Happy Isles. 


At times a phantom schooner 
Across our wake would drift. 
At times, as if to mock us, 
The fog ahead would lift ; 
We saw a strand of silver, 
With palm-trees waving fair; 
We steered toward, we neared it— 
It melted into air. 


At times we heard the singing 
Of Sirens on our lee, 

Or Tritons blowing conch¢hells 
Sonorous out at sea, 








At times a waft of fragrance 
Stole softly from the West ; 

We cried, “at last we've found them, 
The Islands of the Blest.” 


And then the fog shut closer, 
The ocean turned to gray ; 

The Sirens’ songs receded, 
And died in sobs away. 

And sudden, close before us, 

_ Dim as some awful ghost, - 

Rose up the warning light-house, 
And shadowy line of coast. 


The Summer seas have vanished, 
In Winter and in night. 

Along the sharp, black headlands, 
The surf is booming white, 

But still we look with longing 
Across the stormy miles, 

For somewhere there, to seaward, 
Lie hid the Happy Isles. 
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BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN 





CHAPTER T. 

Ir was Christmas-eve, in the year of our Lord 
1749, and Godfrey Jannifer sat alone in his study, 
staring into the great wood fire, which blazed, 
and roared, and sparkled up the wide, old-fash- 
ioned chimney. 

“A year ago to-night—a year ago* to-night !” 
muttered ‘he; beating one long, thin hand upon 
his knee. 

The door of the room opened slowly and softly, 
and a dim figure glided timidly into the room. 

“Father! oh, father!’ crie® an imploring 
voice, and the intruder fell, rather than knelt, at 
the feet of the stern old man. 

Godfrey Jannifer started a little, as his eyes 
first fell upon the fair, sad fate of the supplicant; 
then he said, coldly, 

«Ah! No one announces you. A very ap- 
propriate entrance for a beggar. But now that 
you are here, what do you want?” 

««Oh, father, it is Christmas-eve!’’ and the girl 
laid her thin hands upon his kneé, and looked 
wildly up in his stern, pitiless face. 

«Yes, it is Christmas-eve. What then ?”’ 

The girl shivered, as if'she had been struck. 

“It is my birth-day—the first I ever passed 
without a kiss from you.” 

“It is the first of many such. Of as many as 
you have birth-days to come.” 

“Oh, father! father! It is the anniversary of 
my mother’s death, the mother who died in plac- 
ing me in your arms!” 

‘‘ Better forall of us, if you had died with her.” 

“lave you then no pity, no forgiveness’ for 
your only child, your little Maud?” sobbed the 
girl. 

Godfrey Jannifer moved in his chair, so'as to 
look fully down upon the croyching ‘figure, then 
slowly said, , 

“There is one more memorable family event 
connected with Christmas-eve in this house, which 
you have forgotten to mention. 
mas-eve, one year ago to-night, that my daughter, 
my only child, my beloved, indulged,’ trusted 
child, ‘stole out of this house, to marry a man 
whom I liad forbidden her éver to see, or speak 
with, or —— again. That act of rebellion 
and disobedience broke in one moment and for- 
ever every tie between me and ‘her. I have no 
daughter, and the veriest beggar in the street is 


Tt was on Christ- ‘ 





more welcome in this house than Maud, the wife 
of Ruel Janhifer. 

“Your own brother’s son ?” 

«Yes, and so my hereditary, as well as my 
personal, enemy. His father deceived and de- 
frauded me; poisoned our father’s mind against 
me; cheated me of my inheritance; stole the 
affections of my promised wife, who pined and 
died for him even in my arms; and, finally, be- 
queatied fresh loss and disgrace to me in the per- 
son of this boy, this Ruel. I foresaw all this. I 
knew that while Roger Jannifer’s son lived I had 
an enemy, ever lying in wait to do me wrong, and 
I strictly forbade you to see or hold communion 
with him. He contrived to meet you without 
you knowing who he was, and, so far, you, like 
myself, were his dupe, and not his accomplice ; 
but so soon as he, presuming on the good impres- 
sion he had made with his false tongue and devil- 
ish Cunning, so soon as he confessed who he was, 
did not I turn him ignominiously from my doors, 
and forbid you ever to speak with him again?” 

“But TI already loved him,” moaned the girl. 

“Loved him? Bah! Then let your love suf- 
fice!” 

As he spoke, he pushed the suppliant from 
him, and moved his chair back. 

The girl rose slowly to her feet. The fire flashed 
brightly up, and threw into bold relief her wretch- 
ed and insufficient clothes, the pallid face, the 
wasted figure. 

Her father took in every detail, and then coldly 
said, 

«© You are very poor.” 

“Very poor.” 

“You have not clothes to protect you from this 
inctement weather !’’ 

*« You see.” 

** Nor food, perhaps ?”’ 

‘Tam starving !”” 

«And your husband is unkind, perhaps?” 

A faint flush crept into the pallid’ cheek, and, 
for the first time, Ruel Jannifer’s wife spoke, with 
some show of spirit 

‘© Tf it were so, I would never say it.’’ 

“But you would deny it, if you dared. You 
have a child ?”’ 

“Two, dear father, twin boys!’’ with clasped 
hands; ‘‘and it is for their sakes, their sakes 
alone, that I consented——_” 
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An agony of tears closed the sentence. 
«* Well,’”’ said the old man, “on that sideboard 
are the dainties you used to like; and within isa 
bottle of the sweet wine, laid down when you 
were born, and used only upon your birth-day. 
Go, eat and drink; then I will tell you what-I 
have resolved.” 

The girl raised her head proudly, and opened 
her lips to refuse the alms thus bestowed; but, 
just then, the fire flashed up ruddily, and glit- 
tered upon the silver service, the basket heaped 
with cakes, the dish of fruit, the sweetmeats, pre- 
pared for dessert, and a hungry glare came into 
her eyes, more pitiful to see than all the wild 
tears they had shed just now. Staggering across 
the room, for she was pitifully weak, she seized 
upon the food, devoured it eagerly, filled and 
drank a glass of wine, and then hesitated, stole a 
furtive glance at her father, who, without moving 
from his musing attitude, watched all her mo- 
tions in the polished marble of the fire-place, and, 
finally, slipped the remainder of the cakes into 
her pocket. It was a theft, but do not despise 
her; it was for the sake of those she left at home, 
the starving babies who lived upon her life that 
she did it. Then she returned, and stood before 
Godfrey Jannifer. 

«* Father,”’ said she, timidly, ‘‘ you cannot quite 
hate me, since you give me food. Father, dear—’’ 

«*Wait a moment, if you please, Mrs. Janni- 
fer,’’ he said, interrupting her. ‘ Before you 
draw such conclusions, wait until you know my 
intentions. Come, sit down; I have a proposi- 
tion to make.to you.” 

‘A proposition, father!’’ And the light of 
sudden hope flashed into her sad eyes, and kin- 
dled upon the hollow cheek. 

‘Yes. Ido not wish that you should starve, 
nor will I in any manner aid or countenance the 
man you have married. If you will leave him, 
and pass me your solemn oath that you will never 
see, or speak with, or hold any manner of com- 
munication with him again, I will allow you to 
return here, and I will try my best to forget the 
past year.” 

«But my children, father!” cried the young 
woman, imploringly. 

«*T will pay for their admission into some public 
institution, and send them to sea when they are 
old enough. You will never see them, or speak 
ofthem. After a while, I can procure your di- 
vorce, or the man will die, and then you shail 
marry as I had planned; marry a husband who 
will ennoble our blood, and make my grandchil- 
dren peers of the land.” ' 

‘‘Dear father, have not you relinquished that 
wild dream?” cried Maud, desperately. ‘Lord 








Beecham would not want me now, and he never 
wanted me except for my money, or rather your 
money; a ruined. profligate, who would despise 
us, even while he wasted our fortune——’’ 
‘Silence, bold girl!” exclaimed her father, 
striking the arm of his chair. ‘‘ You have chosen 
a ruined profligate, indeed ; but,one with neither 
ancient blood, or proud title, or the manners of a 


' gentleman, or aristocratie connections, to make his 


vices tolerable. Answer my proposition, and with- 
out further delay; my patience is exhausted.” 

“T cannot abandon my children,’’ replied 
Maud, rising; ‘‘nor, my husband. Your food 
would choke me if I did. Oh, father! father! 
do not be so pitiless! Help us a little, without 
these hard conditions! I do not ask for alms, 
but for work; Ruel would gladly perform any 
labor r * 

‘«Excuse me, Mrs, Jannifer,’’ interposed the 
old man, coldly. ‘I have made you a proposi- 
tion, and you have refused it. Our interview is 
ended, and I distinctly decline to hold another 
with you, so long as we both may live. And now 
I hope you will retire at once, for I wish to be 
alone,”’ 

Maud Jennifer stood, for an instant, looking 
steadily in her father’s face, then left the room 
as noiselessly as she had entered it. 

An hour later, Godfrey Jannifer sat down to 
his luxurious dinner, as unconcerned as if he had 
not sent his daughter out to starve. 








CHAPTER II. 

Tr was Christmas Eve, 1750, and again God- 
frey Jannifer sat in his library. The fire burned 
brightly, the lamps were lighted, and a well- 
spread table, at the back of the room, lay ready 
for supper. It held four plates, and Godfrey 
Jannifer’s three most trusted and intimate friends 
sat with him around the fire, waiting the hour 
for the feast. 

These three friends were Roger Monckton, 
Esq., a shrewd, hard-headed old lawyer, well 
skilled in all the subtle intricacies of his business, 
and close-mouthed as a wolf-trap, The next was 
Geoffrey Willard, a man whose trade was money, 
and who had well earned the reputation of the 
keenest eyesight, the surest instinct, the coolest 
judgment, and most thorough experience of any 
financier in the city of London. The third was 
Job Withrington, Mr. Jannifer’s former partner 
in the India trade, and now sole proprietor of the 
enormous business in which Jannifer had made 
his fortune; a man of sterling integrity was he, 
of scrupulous exactness, and of a cautious and 
secretivetemperament. Mr. Jannifer knew them 
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all thoroughly, and having weighed wel! their 
several characters, had concluded no three fitter 
men could be found to carry out the somewhat 
eccentric plan he had conceived for the disposal 
of his property. He had accordingly summoned 
them upon this especial evening to take supper 
with him at ten o'clock, and to arrive two hours 
previously, for a purpose ‘to be unfolded at the 
time. A little curious, but very willingly, they 
had all three accepted; and now, at ten minutes 
after eight, sat around the Christmas fire, await- 
ing their host’s communication. 

It soon came, for Godfrey Jannifer, when the 
first greetings were over, and a little silence 
showed that his friends were ready to listen, 
said, very simply, 

‘¢ Monckton, Willard, Withrington, I have se- 
lected you, from among all the men [ know, to 
fulfill a sacred trust, which I am about to commit 
to your hands. I think you are, all of you, my 
friends. I know you‘are, all of you, honest and 
far-seeing men, not likely to babble of secret 
matters, or to neglect what you have undertaken 
to carry through. 

‘«« Now, first, will you all take a solemn oath 
never to reveal what I am going to say to you, 
except each of you to the person you shall choose 
to succeed you, and from whom you shall exact 
the same oath ?” 

They bowed, in assent, and he went on. 

*¢ You are all aware that my only child, Maud 
Jannifer, married her cousin, Ruel Jannifer, 
against my express command, and in defiance of 
my known wishes ; that I offered her a home on 
condition of her abandoning the man and his 
children; but that she has refused, and that she 
died, ten days ago. The man she married is 
also dead, killed in a drunken brawl the day 
that she was buried. Perhaps you did not 
know.” 

‘* Horrible, horrible!” murmured Withrington, 
and the others, each in his way, showed the same 
feeling. 

Godfrey Jannifer alone remained unmoved, 
and, without heeding the exclamations of his 
friends, went cn, in the same icy manner. 

“The two children, thus left orphans, I have 
had placed in a charitable institution, where 
they will learn to earn their own bread by their 
own labor. I shall never seethem. I have now 
no heirs, for the offspring of my disobedient 
daughter and of Ruel Jannifer shall never touch 
more of my money than wil! keep them from 
absolute starvation.” 

He paused, and looked at his guests, who were 
listening eagerly. 

‘* But their descendants shall some day inherit 





a colossal fortune. For look you, my friends, my 
scheme is this: I find myself possessed of five 
hundred thousand pounds. This half million, 
more or less; I intend to place in your hands, 
making you trustees of a fund, which is to be 
invested according to the best judgment of all 
three, and allowed td accumulate and be rein- 
vested, and nursed, and increased by all safe 
and honorable means, for the benefit of such of 
my descendants, bearing the name of Jannifer, 
as shall be able to prove their descent to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Trustees, assembled 
upon Christmas-eve, 1850.”’ 

His guests listened in astonishment. At last 
Monckton said, 

‘*But of whom will that Board of Trustees 
consist? ‘Not one of us will be alive, then, of 
course.”” 

‘‘No, but each one of you, as he finds himself 
becoming unfit for office, shall appoint his suc- 
cessor, a son, if possible, and, if not, a near rela- 
tive; the appointment to be confirmed or declined 
by his two associates; thus, although we, who 
sit here shall be dust and ashes long before, three 
men of your blood shall, a century from now, 
fulfill toward the children of my blood, the trust 
which I charge upon you to-night.” 

Godfrey Jannifer’s feeble voice rang out clear 
and solemn upon the last words, as if already, 
from beyond the grave, he saw and controlled the 
action of the executors yet unborn, a hundred 
years hence. 

No one spoke. All were too amazed. Pre- 
sently, he resumed, 

«To compensate their services, each of the 
Trustees is to draw a hundred pounds per annum 
from the estate, accounting for the same to his 
associates, and one day in every month the three 
shall meet, and spend at least an hour in discus- 
sing the affairs of the trust. Furthermore, it is 
my wish that any Jannifer who shall appear 
before them, on such day of meeting, and shall 
present his credentials, shall receive the sum of 
five pounds; or if any Jannifer shall be known 
to be ill and needy, and unable to apply in per- 
son for help, the three trustees shall visit him to- 
gether in person, and present him with the sum 
of five pounds; and to this end I expect you all 
to make it a business and an obligation to inform 
yourselves from time to time, of the situation of 
your charges, and on no account to lose sight of 
them, for my object is, through your hands, and 
those of your descendants, to protect and care 
for the descendants of the child whom I loved, 
and whom I will not forgive, either in her own 
person, or in those of her immediate children, 
but whose remote descendants shall yet become 
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the heirs of the fortune which she, lost. by her 
disobedience.”’ 

‘* You speak of credentials, which the members 
of the Jannifer family applying for aid, are to 
produce, in making such application ?’’ said Mr, 
Monckton. _ ‘* What are these credentials?” 

‘*T will show you,”’ replied Mr. Jannifer, rising 
and unlocking a drawer of his writing-table, from 
which he produced a box, holding a dozen bronze 
medals. Qne of these he handed to each of his 
friends, who read upon the one side, 


“The Trustees of the Jannifer estate will pay to 
any heir of that estate, bearing that name, the sum of 
five pounds every month, on exhibition of this medal.” 

On the reverse, 

** Christmas-eve, 1850. 
Your sins are forgiven.” 


«There are twelve of these medals,’’: pursued 
Godfrey Jannifer, slowly, as he, fumbled. with 
those still left in the box. . ** And the Trustees are 
empowered to issue one to each individual, com- 
petent under the trust to hold it. If the twelve 
should prove insufficient, the Trustees are, em- 
powered to issue more, one at a time, as they are 
needed ; and it is obligatory upon them to keep a 
record of each medal, and to, account to each 
other on every Christmas-eve for the disposal of 
all that have been issued,” 

«*And when the hundred years, shall be. ful- 
filled ?’’ asked Geoffrey Willard, as the speaker 
faltered, and laid his head upon the back of his 
chair, as if weary. 

At the question, the old man resumed all the 
precision and energy which had marked bis pre- 
vious manner. 

** At the end of the hundred years,’’ said he, 
** You, that.is to say the Trustees, are to use their 
best endeavors to collect every living descendant 
of Maud Jannifer’s sons, and having first paid 
themselves the sum of five thousand pounds each, 
are to divide the whole of the remainder of the 
fund between said heirs ; and if, after all diligent 
search and inquiry, no heir shall be found up to 
twelve o’clock midnight, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1850, then, after paying the five thousand 
pounds each to the Trustees, the property shall 
become an endowment for an asylum. 

‘* All this you will find written, as cléarly as I 
was able to express it, in this, my last will and 
testament.””. And from beneath the medals, 
Godfrey Jannifer drew a folded parchment, and 
handed it to Roger Monckton, the lawyer. ‘‘ Look 
at it, carefully, my friend, and see whether every- 
thing is correct, and in form, and then let me 
sign it in your presence, and have done with it, 
for I am strangely tired, somehow, to-night.’’ 








He lay back in the great.armn-chair as he spoke, 
and closing his eyes, seemed to rest, while the 
lawyer unfolded the parchment, and read it care- 
fully through, 

‘* Yes, this is ail correct, and very carefully 
worded,’’ said the lawyer, as he finished, and 
laid the will upon a little writing-table close at 
hand, ** You copied part of. the technicalities 
from that other will, which I prepared for you a 
year ago, did you not, Mr. Jannifer ?”’ 

“Eh!,, What? Oh, yes!’ replied the testa- 
tor, starting up in his chair, and looking rather 
wildly about him. ‘Oh, yes, yes! .I know now!”’ 
continued he, making a visible and prodigious 
effort to collect his senses. ‘Yes, I copyed all 
the formula from the will you drew up, in which 
I left all to—to Maud! Poor, poor Maud!” 

Again he seemed dropping into that strange 
lethargy, and again he struggled to recall his 
wavering senses. , 

«« Let. me sign the paper,,and Stop! There 
should be other witnesses than you, who.are the 
parties concerned,’’ said he... “ Willard, will you 
be so good as to ring the bell for Joseph, and tell 
him, to call Mrs. Downs, the housekeeper; and 
Job, my old friend, will you give me a bottle of 
medicine out of the drawer from which I took 
this box, Yes, that is it. A teaspoonful, please, 
in two of cold water. Quick! quick!’’ 

Job Withrington, with a startled: glance at the 
livid face of his friend, hastened to comply, mea- 
sured the dose of one of those terribly powerful 
stimulants, with which, when every hope is gone, 
the physician often supports, or rather goads, to 
one last exertion, the flagging powers of nature. 
Then he held it to the lips of his friend, who 
swallowed it. feebly. Immediately, the old man 
revived, and, as the servants entered the room, 
sat, upright, and said clearly, 

“I am going to sign my will, my friends, and 

wish you tosee me doit. You are both provided 
for in it, and so are the other servants. Now, 
Monckton.” 
_ The lawyer laid the parchment ready, dipped 
the pen, and held it out; Godfrey Jannifer raised 
his hand, dropped; it heavily, and leaned back in 
his chair. 

‘©You are, ill,”’: exclaimed Withrington. 
has been too much, for you, Godfrey. 
awhile!” 

‘* More drops,” gasped the old man. 

‘¢ Please, master, the doctor said as you wasn’t 
to take themtoo frequent,’ ventured Mrs, Downs, 
anxiously; old Joseph shook his head; but the 
master signed imperiously, and again Job. With- 
rington measured the dose, and held it to his 
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**Now the pen,’’ exclaimed Jannifer, as the 
glass was withdrawn. ‘If I die without signing, 
the childrewof: Ruel Jannifer will inherit every- 
thing.” 

He signed as he spoke, and the old servants 
wrote their names as witnesses, and then the host 
said, 

«Give me a cup of strong coffee, as quickly as 
possible, Joseph, and then place supper upon the 
table. My friends, you will excuse me, I know, 
seeing the state of my health; but it is my wish 
that you sit down and eat, drink, and be merry, 
while I sip my coffee here by the fireside. I will 
not mar your mirth, by bringing my death’s head 
to 'the feast.’’ 

The guests protested, but the host was per- 
emptory. Thetable was quickly spread, and the 
Board of Trustees, for the first time, sat down to- 
gether in their official capacity... The supper was 
excellent, and the Jannifer wines had. always 
been held exceptionally good; but on this oeca- 
sion, neither meats, nor wines could tempt the three 
associates to conviviality. They sat atthe table, 
to be sure, and were served by.quiet and efficient 


old Joseph; but they ate hurriedly and silently, : 


and drank sparingly, while beside the fire sat 
their host, sipping the black coffee he had order- 
ed, and into which he had silently poured, while 
Joseph’s attention was diverted, the remaining 
contents of the vial of medicine. 

Supper over, the friends took speedy leave, 
each pressing their host’s hand with a mute mean- 
ing, to which he replied, by looking in Job With- 
rington’s eyes, and saying, 

“«Good-by, old friend. I trust you.” 

Then they were gone, and Joseph would fain 
have led his master to bed, but was at last so per- 
emptorily, yet kindly, dismissed, that he was ob- 
liged to obey, and stole noiselessly out of the room, 
with many a backward. anxious look at the silent 
figure, half-hidden in the depths of the arm-chair. 

Eleven o’clock sounded, and twelve, ushering 
in the beautiful Christmas, with a wild clang of 
joy-bells. through the solemn darkness of the 
night; but still the quiet figure beside the fire 
neither stirred nor spoke. 

The fire, long smouldering, broke out into sud- 
den light, as if to welcome the new day ; and its 
light played fitfully over an ashen-white face, 
and wide-open, sightless eyes, and a form whose 
rigidity was like nothing that retains the spark of 
life. The flame, as if affrighted, cowered down 
and flickered, and disappeared; and still that 
which had been Godfrey Jannifer sat quiet and 
motionless upon the hearth, where his:only child 
had knelt and plead in vain for pity and forgive- 
ness; for Godfrey Jannifer was dead! i 











CHAPTER III. 

Ir was Christmas-eve, 1780, and the Gadfly, 
one of the sharp-built, active little letters-of- 
marque, which did the new-born Republic of the 
United States such good service in the war for 
Independence, then drawing toward its triumph- 
ant close, was gliding along, under easy sail, 
upon her southerly cruise, when the man at the 
look-out espied a strange and confused group of 
objects floating, as it looked ‘to him in the mirage 
of sunset, between sea and sky, upon the horizon 
line.. Still puzzling himself to distinguish how 
much’ was reality, and how much deception, the 
sailor mechanically hailed the deck below. 

‘Sail ho! Or, something on the lee-bow !”’ 

«‘What does the fellow say, Mr. Jannifer?” 
testily demanded Capt. Winchester of his first 
officer, who was diligently pacing the deck, and 
mentally wishing for an adventure. 

“ He said a sail, or something else, on the lee- 
bow, ‘sir,’ repeated the lieutenant, with a sup- 
pressed smile; and the captain himself roared in 
response, 

«* What do you mean by ‘something else,” you 
jackass? Can't you tell a vessel from your 
mother’s hen-coop? Hail the deck like that 
again, and I'll have you up at the gratings for 
the best flogging you have got yet, you lubber!” 

‘¢ Beg pardon, sir, but there’s two craft, and 
they're mixed up together, and—yes, sir, one’s 
afire, sir!’ 

“Boy, bring my glass from my state-room. 
Mr. Jannifer, be so good as to step up to the 
main: cross-trees, and see what you make of that 
fool’s yarn.” 

So spake Capt. Winchester, one of the kindest 
and ‘best-hearted men in the newly-established 
navy of the infant Republic, but who had all his 
life rather cultivated, than checked, the habit of 
rough and profane language, which in those days 
was considered a necessary means of discipline 
in either the naval or military service. Lieut. 
Jannifer understood, loved, and respected him, 
but at the same time did not scruple to smile at 
the eccentricities at which some of his brother 
officers chose to be offended. In the present 
instance he mounted immediately to the lower or 
main cross-trees, carefully examined the object 
so puzzling to the unfortunate look-out man, and, 
in a moment, was ready to report. 

«« Dheye appears to be two craft, sir, a schooner 
and a brig, both more or less disabled, probably 
by a fight, and the schooner is ‘afire. Shall we 
bear away for them, sir?” 

“Of course, of course; bear away, you fellow 
at the wheel. ' Mr. Jannifer, you're officer of the 
deck; give your orders, sir, give your orders, and 
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don’t be all night about it. Schooner afire! Like 
enough some pirate work... Mr..Jannifer, God 
bless my'soul, sir, can’t you hurry up your men 
with those lee-braces? They're going to sleep at 
it, sir. Lazy rascals!’ 

An anxious fifteen minutes to all on board the 
Gadfly followed her change of course, for every 
man of her small crew was brave and daring. 
Then she ranged up within easy shot of the brig. 

Capt.. Winchester hailed, 

“ Brig ahoy !’”’ 

A great confusion upon the quarter-deck .en- 
sued, and it became evident that a struggle was 
going on between, a tall, fine-looking man, whose 
gray hairs did not.seem to have yet impaired his 
strength, and two or three ;villainous-looking fel- 
lows, who were trying to force him below. The 
gray-haired man struggled nobly, but upon the 
point of being overpowered by numbers, he sud- 
denly broke away from his assailants, and, 
springing upon the bulwark, waved his arms to- 
ward the Gadfly, 

‘Help !” he cried. 

The next instant he sprang into the sea. 

At the same moment a shriek from the cabin 
showed that some woman in distress was impri- 
soned there, and added the last touch to the 
rising fury of the Gadfly’s crew. 

‘«« Lower away the boats, Lieut. Jannifer? You 
will command the first, and Mr. Mason the second 
cutter; and for God’s sake, sir, lose no \time! 
Did you hear that woman scream? Jump, boys, 
jump for your lives!” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,’’ replied the two lieutenants, as 
they pushed off. 

The next instant the boats were flying across 
the dark waves that were now lighted by the 
lurid flames of the burning ship, which, under 
the influence of a faint breeze, came drifting 
slowly down, threatening to become a new and 
terrible combatant in the struggle%that was likely 
to ensue. 

‘* Pick up the old man, and Iwill push on,’ 
cried Lieut. Jannifer to his junior in command. 

The second lieutenant, mentally cursing the 
necessity of obedience, and consequent delay, 
had no choice but to do as he was bid, and with 
a skillful turn of the rudder swept so close to 
the swimmer, that two of the men, shipping 
their oars, were. able to seize and drag him in, 
without materially, lessening the, way, of the 
boat. 

‘“* Gracious amigos!” muttered he, as they 
tumbled him into the bottom of the boat. 

‘* Nothing but .a. Jock Spaniard, after all,” 
growled one of the men. ‘*’Twarn't worth our 
while wetting the boat with him, was it?’ 


«Silence, there. Give :way, give way, men,”’ 
thundered Lieut.'Mason: 

A few moments later, the second cutter ranged 
, alongside the first, and her crew swarmed up 
the sides of the brig, to join their comrades, al- 
ready engaged in an active struggle upon deck. 

‘Pirates, Mason! Pile in!’ panted the ‘first 
lieutenant, as the second réached the deck. The 
band of ruffians soon broke and gave way, re- 
treating to the forward part of the ship, and 
into the rigging, with cries and yells like mad- 
dened demons.» As they broke in this fashion, 
Lieut. Jannifer noticed ‘that a tall:and powerful 
man; apparently the commander, after vainly 
endeavoring to rally or control his men, had 
snatched a freshly-loaded pistol: from one of 
them, and rushed down the companion-way. 

“He is going to blow up the ship!’ exclaimed 
Jannifer. ‘‘ Hold the deck, Mason, while I pur- 
sue him.”’ 

Leaping down the stairs of the companion- 
way, Lieut. Jannifer found himself alone in the 
cabin, every door of which was closed. An in- 
stant’s pause enabled him to distinguish sounds 
of distress and struggle in the little after cabin. 
One motion of his powerful shoulder and foot suf- 
ficed to burst the tocked door open. 

Upon the floor of the cabin lay an old woman, 
her gray ‘hair dabbled with blood, flowing from ‘a 
fresh wound upon her head, and over her pros- 
trate body stood the pirate commander. .A young, 
lovely girl was cowering upon the transom, her 
pallid face, and great dark eyes fixed in frozen 
horror. 

“You villian!’’ gasped the sailor, rushing on 
the pirate with upturned dirk in hand. 

The two men glared an instant into each other's 
eyes, and the next both faltered and turned pale. 

‘+ Ruel!” 

“ Godfrey |” 

These were the words that burst, simultan- 
eously, from the lips of either. 

Then there fell a silence, like the pause before 
the explosion of the mine which is to hurl thou- 
sands to destruction ; while overhead, the cries 
of wounded and dying men, the yells of ferocious 
victory, and the hurried trampling of flying and 
pursuing feet, mingled in one horrible and con- 
fused chorus. 

In that ominous silence, the brothers, for they 
were such, stood and gazed into each other’s 
eyes; and the pallid girl, who had the moment 
before, hoped for death as hér best friend, took 
a little courage, and struggling to her feet, rushed 
toward the new comer, crying, 

“Oh, senor! Help, for the love of the Bless- 





ed Virgin!” 
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‘You are saved, lady, and there is your fa- 
ther, is it not, coming to seek you ?’’ 

As he spoke, Ruel Jannifer pointed to the old 
Spaniard, who appeared at the door of the cabin, 
at this moment, moaning, “‘Juana, my child, my 
darling child !"’ 

The young girl, with a cry of joy, flew to meet 
him, and, dragging him into his state-room, near 
at hand, closed the door, and locked it. As 
she did this, the pirate captain turned to his 
brother, 

‘* Well,’’ he said, coldly, ‘‘ what wilk you do 
with me? For it is you, I suppose, who com- 
mands yonder craft?” 

‘I am only commander of this expedition,” 
replied the other,.in an agitated voice. ‘‘The 
Gadfly is a letter-of-marque, under the flag of the 
United States, and I am her first lieutenant. Oh, 
Godfrey, to think that we meet like this, after 
fifteen years of separation! Apirate!” 

‘«There’s no use in calling names,’’ replied the 
other, sullenly. ‘‘You preferred the American 
service to the English navy, for which we were 
both of us destined, and I preferred my own 
liberty to either. You have taken me, and if 
you carry me home, your United States will hang 
me, I suppose. What are you going to do about 
it?” 

‘‘Great Heaven! I-cannot becomes traitor to 
my country! But I cannot give my twin-brother 
to a shameful death! What shall I do?’’ 

Ruel clenched his teeth, and groaned, and 
looked desperately about him. 

Godfrey Jannifer stared at him, with undis- 
guised contempt. 

“Your country! What’s your country, and 
why should you care for one country more than 
another ?”’ he cried, scornfully. 
your weak nerves the decision. This is my state- 
room, and it has means of connection with the 
magazine, I shall lock the door, and at the 
moment you force it, I fire the train I have laid 
ready, and blow us all to destruction, Good-by.”’ 

He darted into the room, as he spoke, and, 








“ But I'll spare } 


before Lieut. Jannifer could reach the door, it 
was locked; while from the outer cabin, and 
along the deck, resounded the sudden cry 
of “ Fire! fire! The burning schooner is on us, 
boys !”” 

The next. moment Lieut. Mason rushed into the 
after cabin, shouting, 

“Mr. Jannifer! Mr. Jannifer! Oh, here you 
are! The schooner is drifting down upon us, 
sir, and the brig is perfectly unmanagable in the 
present condition of her rigging. The Gadfly is 
making signals of recall, and we have barely 
time to escape.”’ 

“‘ Very well, sir. Collect your men, put your 
prisoners into the boats, and be ready to shove 
off when I come on deck,’’ replied his superior, 
with brief authority. 

Then, while Mason hastened back to the deck, 
Jannifer stepped close to the door. of the cap- 
tain’s state-room, and said, in a low voice, 

“IT cannot give you up, Godfrey; but the 
schooner is drifting down upon this brig, and in 
half an hour more both will be in flames, We 
are leaving the vessel now, and if you choose to 
come with us, come, and give yourself up to Capt, 
Winchester. If you stay here, you go down with 
the ship.” 

The young man’s voice grew strangely hoarse 
and broken, as he pictured the fate of the bro- 
ther whom he had loved so well, years before, in 
their lonely and friendless childhood. 

A brief pause ensued, and then came an an- 
swering voice, so closely resembling the other, 
that even Ruel started. 

‘¢You’re a good fellow, Ruel, and I wish there 
was time to turn over a new leaf, but there isn’t. 
Go, and say nothing about me, and good-by, 
Ru!” 

‘*Good-by, Godfrey, and God bless and forgive 
us both!”’ 

The lieutenant, as he said these words, turned 
from the door, with a face pale as ashes, and eyes 
full of tears. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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My bride is ‘a simple maiden, 
And love is her all—her all; 
But better is love in a garret 
Than hate in a gilded hall. 
And fairer than all the jewels 
That flash on a monarch’s brow— 
Ay! bright as the stars of heaven 
Are the eyes of this bride, I trow. 


When sorrows invest my bosom, 
I look in her smiling face ; 
When friends like the snows have vanished, 
I weep in her wild embrace. 
The beat of her heart is rapture, 
The thrill of her touch divine, 
And Poesy, darling Poesy, 
Is the name of this bride of mine. 
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I. 

Tuy stood down by the stone basin. The 
fountain was not playing, but the water trickled, 
with a complaining sound, from the angry-looking 
old lion’s mouth. The ‘breeze stirred the syca- 
more branches above their heads. The last 
glance of sunlight tinged the leaves, and cast a 
faint glow over Madelaine’s face. 

It was a sort of glade, at one extremity of the 
great gardens, not far from the gardener’s cottage, 
though the trees hid the picturesque little dwell- 
ing. Before them stretched the long sweep of 
shining flower-beds, parferres, and terraces ; 
then a thick belt of shrubberies and elm-trees ; 
then the lofty roofs of the gloomy old’ mansion, 
where the Stukelys had reigned since the first 
Ralph came over from England, and reared the 
frowning pile; and that had been long enough 
before to make the house ancient even at the 
time of which I write, the year of grace 1790. 

There the two stdod, Madelaine Noyse and 
young Robert Stukely, and in a summer-house 
on an eminence near sat old Madam Stukely, 
who glared down upon the pair with angry eyes, 
and a general resemblance in her face to the 
stone lion of the fountain. Not a syllable of the 
conversation between the ‘youthful couple could 
reach her; but for all that she could have told, 
nearly word for word, what was being said. 
Pleading with the girl, was he, that young idiot? 
And she pretending to hesitate and be in doubt, 
standing there, like somebody in a play, with one 
hand raised to her cheek and the other flung over 
the edge of the basin within reach of Robert's ; 
and he bending toward her, with all his soul in 
his eyes! The creature knew very well that he 
would be near when she came out of the cottage, 
and had set the watering-pot to fill at the basin, 
as if thinking of nothing but her flowers and 
their needs. Oh, madam understood! Asking 
pledges and vows in return for those he offered, 
was he? Marry her the t he b a 
free man, would he? She need only be patient, 
and brave, and true} till he came back from this 
journey; that was all, was it? Then nobody 
could stand between them, and the gardener’s 
niece should be Lady of Stukely, and reign there 
in place of madam—that was his plan, was it? 

Old Madam tore one of her lace ruffles to tat- 
ters in arr uncontrollable spasm of rage. But by 








the time it passed, she had jumped at'a plan with 
true -féline quickness; and now leaned back in 
her seat, perfectly calm and composed, with 
even a smile on the mouth, which was beautiful 
still, in spite of time and her hardness and pride. 

The jet of water trickled out its slow com- 
plaint; the sycamore-trees whispered in the wind ; 
the dying glow of sunset flung a last kiss on 
Madelaine’s cheek; the eager dialogue grew al- 
ways more earnest; the lovers more and more 
forgot about the real world, with its trials and 
dangers lying so close to their radiant dream-land. 
Then, suddenly, a voice rang across the musical 
stillness, and brought them back from their en- 
chanted realm, old Madam’s voice calling, 

‘*Robert,; Madelaine, children, I say !” 

Both ‘started ‘at the unexpected sound, and 
looked about; unéertain from whenée’it éame. 

‘«Children, 'T say,”’ repeated the voice, and its 
tone was even sweeter and more persuasive than 
at first. 

“Tt is Madam calling,” half-whispered Made- 
laine, and ‘a faint’ tremor of dread trembled 
through her accents, and darkened her eyes. 

“ She’ Swants us,” returned Stukely. “We 
must go to her, I suppose. You are not fright- 
ened ?’”-: 

“No, not with you,” she answered, looking 
into his fice, to gain courage. ‘But what can 
she want? ‘She'refused to speak, when she met 
me, this’ morning.” . 

“Lét us go and ‘see. She says ‘children’— 
that’ is‘ good sign, at all events,’’ said’ Robert, 
laughing ‘a little.’ 

He put Madelaine’s arm through his own, and 
drew her on. But before they had taken # dozen 
steps, Madam came out of the summer-house, 
and walked toward them, erect and stately, the 
smile still on her lips, but the murderous light 
slumbering yet, half hid, in her eyes. 

So the three met; Madelaine somewhat pale, 
but composed enough; Robert’s glance meeting 
his grandmother’s, stern and defiant. 

‘Now don’t stand there looking so like your 
grandfather, who’s dead and goné—heayen have 
mercy on his soul (though I doubt if it will!’’) 
cried Madam, cheerfully. **Come up to the 
house, you dreadful Robert, and bring Madelaine 
with you. How do you do, child? By the way, 


} I fancied you looked pale, this morning, when I 
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met you; I saw you, though I pretended not to. 
You know this horrible boy is to go away to+ 
morrow? That reminds me! I thought I for 
bade your meeting him again——”’ 

“It was not her fault,’’ Robert broke in. 

‘“‘Who said it was?’ demanded Madam, her 
voice growing still more brisk and cheerful. ‘* It 
was yours, I know that well enough, young gen- 
tleman. Oh, you Stukelys! Just look at him, 
Maddy, dear; there’s a frown for you! I told 
you he had the family temper, and could show it 
fast enough, the moment. he was crossed in the 
least! Butthere, enough of this. Give me an 
arm, each of you. The sun is setting, and I shall 
get a famous catarrh, if I stop out any longer.” 

They obeyed her request in silence, and she 
wulked on between them, without speaking an- 
other word. They turned into a broad alley, 
which led to the house, and mounted the granite 
steps to the collonnade, that extended along the 
principal front of the mansion. In the same si- 
lence, Madam conducted them down the granu 


paused there, took her hand from Robert's arm, 
and motioned him to open the door, then passed 
first into the great, gloomy room. Madelaine felt 
Robert’s touch for an instant upon her waist, and 
the quick caress gave her new strength and 
courage. They followed Madam into the grand 
old chamber. 

She sat down on an arm-chair, like a throne, 
at one end of the apartment. The young couple 
paused at a little distance, and stood regarding 
her, the utter astonishment visible in Madelaine’s 
face reflected in Robert’s, with a certain defiance 
and suspicion added. 

* And now,’’ said Madam, at last, ‘‘ since you 
will not let me have my way, I suppose the only 
thing left is to let you have yours, provided you 
can find out what it is.”’ 

Madelaine’s face was divided between wonder 
and gratitude. She looked as if unable to realize 
the reality of what she bad heard, and oh, was 
so beautiful,in her confusion ! 

But Robert’s countenance was still grave and 
stern. 

‘I don’t know if I understand you, grandmo- 
ther,’’ he said, after an instant’s silence, during 
which Madam had sat regarding him, as if ex- 
pecting that he would speak. ‘I don’t know if 
I understand.” 

Madam’s eyes turned from his face to Made- 
laine’s, and back again to him, and rested once 
more on the girl; then she let the heavy lids droop 
over the sudden lightning which she felt kindle 
in their depths. 


“He does not understand!” she said, play- ; 
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fully. ‘* What a stupid boy it is, after all. Ma- 
delaine knows already, I'll be bound! Oh, there 
are things the youngest girl could teach any man, 
in spite of the boasted wisdom of the sex.’’ 

Robert did not smile. He adored his grand- 
mother; but he could not forget all that Made- 
laine had been made to suffer during these past 
days. 

“Don’t be angry, Robert,’’ said Madam, and 
her voice was slow and pathetic now; ‘don’t be 
angry! I have been thinking a good deal since 
I quarreled with you, last night. I could not 
sleep, so I had nothing else to do—thinking— 
thinking! I have remembered that I am an old, 
old woman; I cannot expect to stay here much 
longer ; but you mustn’t hate me during the time 
I have left. Oh, my boy! my boy! Don’t let 
him be angry with me, Madelaine! Come here 
and kiss me. little girl—show him that, at all 
events, we two do not mean to quarrel.”’ 

As Madelaine hurried impulsively forward, 


‘ Madam stretched out her dainty white hand, and 
entrance hall, till they reached the library. She } 


pulled the blushing creature down on her’ knees, 
beside the chair. Then .she kissed the smooth 
forehead, and let her fingers rest -caressingly 
among the soft brown curls, 

‘Tell him we don’t mean to quarrel, Maddy, 
love,’’ she said, 

‘*No, dear madam, no; indeed we shall not !’’ 
cried the girl. 

‘¢ Maybe I have seemed hard and cruel,” con- 
tinued Madam; ‘ but you must both forgive me, 
because I meant to do what was right. I did, 

Robert, though you thought it was all obstinacy 
and pride. Suppose I were to die while you are 
gone. Iam tough enough, and strong enough; 
but I may die any day, all the same, for I’m an 
told, old woman; you'd be sorry then, boy, and 
it would be too late. Ah, you don’t know what 
it is to be sorry too late!” 

Robert was also beside her now, close to Made- 
laine, ‘both looking up in Madam’s face, and 
speaking incoherent words of love and gratitude. 

**T am not so black as you thought me,” she 
said, with a still softer smile. ‘ Well, well, you’re 
a pair of silly children; but, oh, me! it’s nice to 
be young and silly! I wasso once, Maddy, ugly, 
and wrinkled, and cold, as I look. I wasn’t too 
well used, Madelaine—they were all against me. 
Fate, my family—all. I wonder I made as good 
a woman asI did! I loved one cousin, and they 
married me to another, and poor Robert (I had 
you named after him, boy,) went off to sea, and 
got himself drowned. That’s all my history; no 
matter how others told it, that was the truth,” 

She sat just under the portrait of the dead-and- 
gone Robert, and taid this falsehood, just beneath 
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the picture of the man whom her treachery had 
driven forth, mad and desperate. There was one 
grain of truth in the whole. She had loved him 
—the one human being except this second Robert 
whom she had ever loved, wife and mother though 
she had been. But she let him go. She found 
that the grandfather had left the vast Stukely 
wealth to the other cousin, and she married that 
cousin secretly, and when the old man was found 
dead in his bed, Robert learned that he was both 
disinherited and betrayed by the woman he had 
worshiped. And of all the world Robert alone 
had grounds to suspect whose hand mixed the 
draught the dead man was believed to have swal- 
lowed by accident. But he held his peace, and 
went his way. And still another thing, he loved 
the beautiful woman to the hour of his death; 
and those who ‘survived from the awful ship- 
wreck in which he showed so brave and tranquil, 
said that the last words on his lips were a prayer 
for some woman named Constance; and so he 
passed ‘*to where beyond these voices there is 
peace.”’ 

Perhaps God sends such exceptional natures 
into this world, just to give us poor blind wretches 
a faint conception of what the limitless sweep of 
heavenly forgiveness may mean and comprise. 

“That was the truth,’’ repeated Madam. ‘A 
dull old story, but you both have wit enough to 
understand why I told it,” 

Madelaine was weeping softly ; and there were 
tears in Robert’s eyes. Old Madam smiled com- 
placently, as a great actress might, who found 
that ‘her point,” had been successful. 

‘And now, to come away down through all 
the years to youtwo,” said she. ‘Robert, you’re 
a rebellious, ungrateful young wretch! How dare 
you thwart the old woman? I sent you over to 
England to marry Miss Gray. You neglect your 
opportunities, throw away your chances. Back 
you came, here ‘you find Madelaine grown up, 
more beautiful than she had any business to be. 
What do you mean by it, Miss? You go and fall 
in love with her, have the impudence to tell me 
you have loved her ever since you were two ba- 
bies, as if you were anything else now! Na- 
turally, I fly into a passion, rail at you, abuse 
Madelaine, threaten her uncle, though he is the 
best gardener on this side the ocean.”’ 

Now she looked straight at Robert, but he did 
not flinch; his face was full enough of pride, but 
it was not the sort that sucha thrust could dis- 
turb. 

Madam’s eyes wandered away to a portrait, 
hanging at a little distance, that of one Ralph 
Stukely, a second cousin of Robert’s, who had 
been killed in a duel, years ago. 


; traits. 
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“Well, I have changed my mind,” she con- 
tinued, slowly, ‘or rather it has been changed 
for me.” 

She paused, and bent her head in deep thought, 
while a curious smile played across her lips. 

‘* Madelaine,”’ she asked, suddenly, “did you 
ever think it odd, that I should have always 
treated you differently from what your station 
gave you a right to expect? I sent you away to 
be educated and accomplished, you know; in 
fact, did almost as much for you as I could have 
done for my own daughter.” 

‘‘T only thought of your kindness, dear ma- 
dam,’’ faltered Madelaine. 

‘It was adebt,’’ Madam said, in alow, hoarse 
voice. ‘‘I had only suspicions. I would not 
verify them. Last night I went over all the old 
letters and papers. I never had the courage to 
do it before.” 

Robert was about to interrupt. 
her hand. 

‘Be still,” said she. ‘‘ Boy, look at the por- 
Who is it that Madelaine is like?” 

Again her eagle eyes wandered back to Ralph’s 
picture ; Robert’s glance followed hers. 

“Oh, you see it,” said she. ‘Do you un- 
derstand ?”” 

Madelaine had turned deathly white. Robert 
rose and passed his arm about her waist, to sup- 
port her. 

“T don’t know what you mean, grandmother,” 
he said, ‘‘ but you need not tell me now.” 

‘‘T'm old,” she muttered. ‘I may die to- 
night—who knows? I musn’t leave a wrong 
unrighted. ” 

She shivered, and huddled herself down in 
her chair, looking feeble and ancient; her very 
voice had grown quavering and old. 

““What was I saying? Is my mind beginning 
to go ?’’ she moaned. 

‘* Grandmother !’’ exclaimed Robert, but there 
was no anger in his accents now, nothing but 
terror. 

‘Be still,” she said again. “A wrong—a 
great wrong! I withdraw my opposition, I bid 
you marry her, I'd curse you if you did not. 
She is the gardener’s niece, if you like. But 
she is Ralph Stukely’s daughter, and her mother 
died of her own shame. Set it right—marry 
her—marry——” 

A low moan interrupted her broken words. It 
came from Madelaine's lips. The girl had slipped 
from her lover’s clasp, and fallen senseless on 
the floor, her head resting first at Madam’s feet. 

‘* You have murdered her !’’ cried Robert, ve- 
hemently. ‘Oh, you wicked woman. You-—” 

‘“‘T’'m old,” whimpered Madam. ‘It wouldn't 


She put up 
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take much to kill me. A few harsh words from 
you would be enough, boy; speak them, if you 
like. I had to tell. I meant it for the best. I 
love you. I’m old—old!’’ 

She shivered and shook, while Robert raised 
Madelaine, calling her name wildly. He was 
utterly helpless and dazed between fright and 
anger. And the old lion’s head watched him, 
and the old murderous smile was on the lips still. 

“I love her. She is mine—mine,’”’ cried 
Robert, glaring at Madam, and then frantically 
kissing Madelaine. ‘‘ My wife—my darling!” 

And Madelaine, opening her eyes, was greeted 
by those words, and gradually came to herself 
again. 

“« Marry her, in spite of everything, will he?”’ 
muttered Madam to herself, looking on. ‘ Marry 
her, eh? Not while there's a pine board left to 
make a coffin of, and a place under ground to 
put itin! He gets all that from his mother. No 
real Stukely would have held to her after what I 
told him to-night. Not one of them but would 
sooner have torn his own heart out, if there was 
no other way of getting rid of his love. Just 
like his mother. I’m glad I tormented her. I 
wish I had done more. I wish the young whelp 
had died with her. And I love him, and he’s all I 
have; the last Stukely—the last !”’ 


II. 


Suz gathered her heavy dressing-gown closer 
about her, and pulled her chair up to the fire. 
It was late in May, and the night warm; but 
Madam shivered as if with a mortal chill. A 
crayon-head of the dead Robert hung over the 
mantel, and looked down at her with its sorrow- 
ful, loving eyes. She stretched out her arms 
toward the portrait, and groaned, and prayed, 
and cursed; but the agony which had lain at 
her heart for so many, many years, and the love 
which had gone with her from girlhood, into her 
prime and on to her old age, did not soften her 
in the least. Beginning away back with her 
first sin, there was nothing she would not have 
done again, had the same motives impelled her. 
She told herself this, to-night, even while she 
moaned and cried, ‘‘ I loved you, Robert—I loved 
you!” 

And Madelaine, in her little chamber, down in 
the gardener’s cottage, was keeping vigil, too, 
asking for strength to bear the burden which 
had been cast upon her; thanking God, also, for 
the great happiness vouchsafed her; begging 
that she might not be allowed wickedly to re- 
pine, because her father’s sin and her mother’s 
shame must leave forever a bitter memory and a 
corroding thought underlying her content. 





When Madam would permit her to depart, 
Robert had gone with her to the cottage, and left 
her at the door. Old Prudence, who had taken 
charge of the little house ever since Madelaine 
could remember, was in bed; but Uncle Christo- 
pher sat smoking his pipe, over the dying em- 
bers of the kitchen-fire. He did not look up, as 
she entered; a morose, sullen, taciturn man, 
who had few sympathies. 

Madelaine walked up to the hearth, and stood 
near his chair; but he only puffed out a thicker 
cloud of smoke, as if to make a partition be- 
tween them. 

“«T have been up at the house with Madam,”’ 
she said. 

“‘Then there were two of you to hatch mis- 
chief, and one woman can do enough in that line 
by herself,”’ returned Uncle Christopher. 

But Madelaine was not to be rebuffed. She 
wanted to know more about her dead mother. 
Neither he nor Prudence, though that latter per- 
sonage was garrulous enough as a rule, had ever 
talked of her. And perhaps now, when Uncle 
Christopher learned that she knew the truth, he 
would come out of his silence. 

‘« Madam has told me,’’ she said, abruptly. 

*« More fool, Madam,”’ he replied. 

“‘T mean about—about my mother,’’ she added, 

««Then I should think you’d heard enough for 
one night, so you had betier go to bed,’’ he re- 
torted. 

«¢ Won’t you talk to me about her, Uncle Chris- 
topher? I want to know what she was like be- 
fore—before that great sorrow came upon her. 
Oh, my mother, my poor mother !”’ 

She began to cry, but Very quietly. 

“Salt water won’t wash out the pest, nor 
blood either,’’ said Uncle Christopher. ‘‘Go you 
to bed, you little watering-pot. I'll not talk, or 
be talked to. Ask me another question, and 
T’ll clear out for good and all. What were mos- 
quitoes and women made for, I wonder? Now 
go.” 

So Madelaine went away to her chamber, car- 
rying both her grief and her joy, as an offering 
in her prayers; and thus both became sanctified 
and holy. 

Robert Stukely did not set out at once upon 
his journey; he claimed three days grace; and 
Madam was too wise to offer any opposition. 
Then Madelaine was ill for a little season, so 
that, altogether, June had come before he de- 
parted. 

Journeys were not easy of accomplishment in 
those days, and Robert’s expedition was long 
and arduous, taking him away off into the heart 
of the most northern of -hat had been the 
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French colonies. It arose out of some interests 
connected with the well-being of his mother’s 
only surviving relatives, so that he considered 
his personal supervision a duty, though the de- 
tails have nothing to do with my narrative. 

Almost four months elapsed before Stukely 
Manor again greeted his eyes. Once, during 
that time, he had received news from home, let- 
ters both from Madelaine and old Madam. Made- 
laine was full of hope and content, and wrote 
that Madam was so loving and kind to her that 
she could have courage to bear the dreary weeks 
of waiting. 

It was toward the close of a day, late in Sep- 
tember, that Robert Stukely rode up the long 
avenue, to his own mansion; really and truly 
his own now, for the term of his tutelage, which 
had continued several years beyond his legal ma- 
jority, had terminated during his absence; and 
old Madam’s imperious sway was ended, save so 
far as might regard her personal influence over 
her grandson. 

Straight on to the house he rode, resisting the 
impulse which would have induced him to turn 
aside to the cottage. Some one of the servants 
caught sight of him, and a shout of joyful greet- 
ing rose, which reached old Madam, where she 
sat in the library, looking as stately and proud as 
ever, just in front of the portrait of the dead-and- 
gone Robert, whom she had loved so dearly, and 
had so ruthlessly betrayed. 

‘«Ts all well?’ called the young master, as he 
flung himself from his horse. ‘‘ Where is Ma- 
dam ?”’ 

Not waiting for answers, he ‘hurried down the 
hall to the library, for Madam’s habits resembled 
the laws of the Medes and the Persians in their 
fixedness, and he had no need to ask where he 
should find her. 

He opened the door. Madam started up with 
a shriek; shrank back, putting her hands be- 
fore her face; then threw herself into his arms, 
crying, 

““Oh, my boy! my boy! I sent Jarvis to meet 
you. If I could have died instead of her. I’m 
old—old. Oh, my Maddy! my Maddy!” 

Not a doubt or fear had once beset him, during 
all that weary term of absence; not a premoni- 
tion of calamity had stirred his soul; and now 
the blow fell. 

He pushed Madam away, and staggered back 
into a chair, looking like the ghost of the man 
who had ridden up to the house a mpment before. 
He was as much changed gs if crossing the 
threshold of that room had been the entrance 
into Hades! 

‘I didn’t hear!” he groaned, incoherently. 





“Tt can’t be. I didn’t hear! 
grandmother, for God's sake! 

He could utter no other pleading; but Madam 
had no need of words to reply; her looks’ of an- 
guish, her uplifted arms, her inarticulate moans 
told the whole. 

Madelaine had been buried the week previous, 
out in the old grave-yard, that lay between the 
village church and the Manor House. 

There was very little to learn. Uncle Chris- 
topher had disappeared the day of the funeral. 
Madelaine had never seemed well to Madam, 
since that day in the library. It was one even- 
ing, when Christopher came to tell her the girl 
was ill; Prudence gone away on a visit to some 
relatives for the first time within anybody's re- 
collection; the doctor absent. Madam went 
down to the cottage herself, armed with her box 
of medicines, for she had a gift where illness was 
concerned. It seemed to her heart disease; she 
had once or twice fancied that Madelaine was 
threatened with such symptoms. She gave cer- 
tain narcotics, which afforded relief, and meant 
in the morning to send to New York for the most 
famous physician the city contained. She had 
slept herself at the cottage. But when morning 
came, there was nothing more to bedone. Made- 
laine had died in the night. 

“Neither able to die nor go mad!’’ Robert 
said the words over and over to himself, as he 
wandered up and down the great house, and in 
and out of the cottage where Prudence sat, aged 
and siupefied by her sorrow. There was the 
room in which Madelaine had worked and read; 
the flowers she had loved, still blooming on the 
window-sill; the bird she had tended, singing 
blithely in his cage; the autumn wind stealing in 
at the casement, heavy with the scent of the late 
flowers ; the sun shining ; the blue arch of heaven, 
stretching above, and blessed saints and angels 
beyond its sweep; and he away down in the dark, 
neither able to die nor to go mad! 

At last he could endure it no longer. 


Speak to me, 


”? 


| ree 


The very 
sight of Stukely Manor became hateful to him. 
Ile left everything, suddenly, and sailed for 
Europe. 


III. 

A quaint old Belgian town, with a great, dull 
square in the midst, and a fountain in the centre 
of that square, where women in tall white caps 
and clattering sabots, washed their lettuces, and 
chattered in an uncouth patois. On ont side was 
a gray, medizeval church, and close beside it a 
grim, dark convent, with grated windows. This 
convent turned its back on the square, and had 
an entrance in @ narrow street behind, which led 
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into other narrow streets, each paved with heart- 
less stones, and leading away up a steep hill. 

This was where Robert Stukely found himself, 
after a year of pilgrimage. Why he came he 
could not have told, nor why he remained. Out- 
wardly, he had become a cold, silent, self-centred 
man, without seeking or avoiding society; ready 
always to aid sorrow or affliction; but so shut 
out from all community of hopes or interests 
with ordinary humanity, that he was almost as 
much alone, as if he had been flung bodily into 
the darkness of a chaotic world, peopled only by 
phantoms and his own misery. 

A month passed, and its close found him so- 
journing still in the dull Flemish town. 

One day, as he was returning from a long ram- 
ble among the hills, he strolled into a little Lu- 
theran chapel outside the walls. The old Sacris- 
tan pounced upon him. eager to earn a few sous, 
and muttering, in his almost unintelligible dia- 
lect, something about wonderful things which the 
stranger ought to see, dragged him forth by a 
side-door, and landed him in the midst of a ceme- 
tery. 

Robert was hurrying away, when his foot 
struck against a mound; he stumbled and fell ; 
as he raised himself, his glance caught the in- 
scription upon the slab, at the head of the grave. 
He read, 

Here lies the body of 
CHRISTOPHER Noyskg, 
Born in Scotland in the year 1729. 
Died at Beaulieu July 7th, 1791. 

Thus much, in addition, he learned from the 
Lutheran clergyman. Uncle Christopher had 
come thither during the previous winter, and the 
people with whom he lodged were known to the 
pastor. Noyse had been ailing from the first, 
was gloomy and taciturn, seeming to the minister 
@ man oppressed by some heavy secret. One 
summer morning he was found dead in his room; 
from heart-disease, the physicians said. There 
were no papers of consequence found among his 
effects, beyond a certificate of his birth, and docu- 
ments relating to certain sums of mongy invested 
in English funds. 

A week later, arrived the festival of some saint, 
whose memory was much venerated in those parts. 
The convent church was gorgeous with flowers 
and lights, and was filled with a kneeling crowd. 
while the voices of the nuns, hidden behind he 


grating of their gallery, floated through the } 





great pillar, stood ajar, he passed out, and found 
himself in a square court, three sides of which 
were formed by the dark walls of the convent. 

The place looked still and peaceful. No sound 
could be heard, but the cooing of a flock of 
pigeons on a low roof, and the faint swell of the 
organ from the church. Away in the farthest 
angle, a lay sister sat knitting in the sun, uncon- 
sciously making a picture of herself, as she dozed 
over her task. 

Robert suddenly remembered a famous paint- 
ing, which hung in one of the convent chapels, 
and was shown to strangers occasionally, by 
special permission ; and-that permission he had 
in his pocket, along with a wondrously polite 
letter from some high dignitary of the church, 
whose acquaintance he had formed at Brussels. 

The young man crossed to the corner, where the 
lay sister, sat and she, abruptly roused from her 
tranquil nap, opened wide eyes of astonishment 
at his approach. He proffered his request, and 
showed the bishop’s letter. But the nun shook 
her head. It was a fast day, she reminded him ; 
monsieur must come again. 

Naturally, now that it was not easy to do, he 
felt. exceedingly anxious to see the picture at 
once; and presently, the nun discovered that 
English was his native tongue, and she burst into 
it with great volubility, proving to be an Irish 
woman who had lived from girlhood to middle 
age in the old Belgian convent. Between her 
satisfaction at hearing her own language spoken, 
and the courage she derived from a shining gold 
piece, which he slipped into her hand, Sister 
Ursula’s scruples gave way. ‘‘The Mother Su- 
perior and her whole flock were in the church,” 
she said, ‘and would remain there for a long 
time yet; if the young gentleman would content 
himself with a brief look, the visit might be man- 
aged.” 

She led him in, accordingly, through long dark 
corridors, whose stone flags echoed strangely be- 
‘cith their tread, talking all the while as fast as 
if she were trying to indemnify herself for the 
years of enforced silence, till at last they reached 
the chapel. 

A curtain hung before the chancel-screen ; the 
sister drew it aside; then uttered a cry of dis- 
may. A womag, in the dress of a novice, was 
kneeling at the altar. 

‘‘Come away!” cried the nun. 
help me! I forgot! 


“The Virgin 
It is the English girl. She 


vaulted aisles, like echoes of angel musig ring-} is doing penance. For the love of the saints, 


ing down from a higher sphere. 
Robert. Stukely had gone to the festival, but 
soon grew weary of the lengthened ceremonial, 


come away!”’ 
But the novice had risen. 
ward them. 


She had turned to- 
For an instant, Robert Stukely be- 


and noticing that a door, half concealed by a lieved that he was dead, or that he had met a 
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ghost. For the face he saw was the face of his 
lost Madeiaine, and the voice that, at sight of his, 
called his name, was Madelaine’s own! 

It would be full two hours before the services 
in the church would end. ‘There.was ample time 
for Stukely’s quick wits to form and carry out a 
plan of escape. Old Ursula, the lay sister, had 
never been a willing nun, and the thought of 
freedom was very sweet to her, 

She came back from her fright, understood the 
whole matter, in less time than any creature but 
an lrish woman could have done, and was ready 
and willing to act. 

At this moment, escape was simple, easy even, 
so far as getting out of their prison was concern- 
ed. Ursula had the keys of the presses, in which 
the wardrobes of the boarders, in the school at- 
tached to the convent, were kept, garments which 
would not even be looked for until with the com- 
ing of vacation they should be needed. 

It was not an hour later, that two veiled women 
passed, unnoticed, through the crowd of worship- 
ers in the church, went out by the great doors, 
and entered a carriage which stood waiting on 
the opposite side of the square. 

Away across Belgium, swift almost asthe wind. 
In a few hours the sea was reached, traversed, 
and their feet were on English soil, before either 
of the three fugitives could realize that the flight 
was real. 

Meantime, this was all that Madelaine could 
reveal, in regard to the mystery which had en- 
shrouded her so long. 

She remembered waking in the night, and find- 
ing Madam and Uncle Christopher beside her bed. 
She was told that she |) 1 been very ill, and that 
she must neither talk nor stir. She recollected a 
strange odor in the room, and that she began to 
feel dizzy. She tried to speak, and then to lift 
her hand, but either was impossible. The two 
figures, she was mechanically watching, seemed 
to float away into the distance; a white mist 
appeared to gather all about her; a sound filled 
her ears, like the deafening boom of a mighty 
bell; then she knew nothing more. 

Madelaine was on the ocean when conscious- 
ness returned. Uncle Christopher sat by her 
berth. He treated her kindly enough, but she 
could gain no explanation. All he said was, “If 
you refuse to do exactly as I bid, you wiil be the 
cause of my death. Even in Europe, I shall not 
be safe! Safe? Why, I shall hardly be that in 


t 
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my grave, if I fail in what I have to do.” 

But even if this appeal had produced no effect 
on Madelaine, she found, long before the weary 
weeks which the voyage consumed were over, 


believed mad by the captain and crew; believed 
mad by all who came near her, during the jour- 
ney which succeeded their landing; her uncle 


lieved him. 


old everybody she was mad, and everybody be- 


She had been taken to the convent, and forced 


to assume the novice’s dress. Once Uncle Cliris- 


opher paid her a visit, but all her prayers were 


unavailing. She only received for answer, 


‘You are safe here, anyway; you might have 


been worse off, had you been left to your own de- 
vices; remember your mother, and be content 
that you can save your soul. 
written ; let me alone. 
die yet.” 


Ill leave it all 
I can’t die yet—I can’t 


Death came so suddenly, that the old man had 


no time to leave the promised record. Nor into 


whosoever’s hands his secret might have fallen, 


could it have served any purpose; for in those 
days no law was strong enough to open a cloister- 


door, when it had once closed between a captive 


and the outer world. 


IV. 

O.p Madam sat in her spacious library. It 
was evening. She sat in the light of the great 
chandeliers, arrayed in rich velvet and costly 
lace, glittering with all the Stukely diamonds, 
brought out of their hiding-place for the first time 
in years, 

She was awaiting Robert Stukely and his wife. 
Her grandson had written to her, by a ship 
which left England, a fortnight before they were 
ready to sail. News had this day reached Ma- 
dam that the vessel which was hearing them home 
had been signalled, and that they would arrive 
at the Manor to-night. 

Old Hobart stood on the wharf, when the ship 
landed, and the letter which he placed in Robert's 
hands was, to the young man’s surprise, full 
of congratulation and welcome. 

««T had not hoped for this,’’ he said to Made- 
laine. ‘‘ But she gives us her blessing. Shesays 
she loves 1: both. We shall, at last, be happy.’’ 

Madam had written a long letter of explana- 
tion, which Robert and Madelaine read together. 
So far as the terrible mystery went, Madam said 
she could not repeat what she had at first told 
her grandson. She had been sent for to the cot- 
tage, in the middle of the night ; had seen Made- 
laine very ill. When she woke in the morning, 
Christopher told her that the girl was dead. She 
had gone home at once; had kept her bed for 
days. Her servants and several of the village 
people had attended the funeral. No suspicion, 
Madam added, had ever crossed hermind. Why 





that she could hope for no human aid. She was 


should there? She could only account for the 
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terrible act by one hypothesis; Christopher had 
not believed that Robert Stuke’y would ever make 
the gardener’s niece his wife, and had deter- 
mined, ot all hazards, to snatch her from the fate 
which had befallen his unhappy sister! Hence 
he had pretended she had died. 

‘¢ We have been unjust to her,” said Robert. 

The sound of carriage wheels reached Madam 
as she sat in the library ; hurried steps along the 
corridor were heard; the door opened ; the young 
pair were in her arms, and she was crying, 

“My children! My children! At last! At 
last !”’ "i 

When they could at length get down to the 
level of commonplaces, Madam was full of tender, 
hospitable cares. But they had dined, they said, 
upon the road. 

‘«Then Madelaine shall have some tea,’’ Ma- 
dam said. ‘Child, you remember my tea? It 
used to be your holiday treat when you were a 
little thing. Ah, come and kiss me again, that I 
may be sure it is real! My children! my chil- 
dren! I don’t dare to talk—I don’t dare to 
think. I might die of joy! Iam old—old!” 

But before they had the tea, she must see and 
thank the good Ursula, to whom they owed so 
much. Then she would have Robert show Made- 
laine her rooms, and Madelaine must gratify 


grandmamma’s whim, and come down dressed in 
white, that she might indeed look like a bride. 
Twice as they reached the door she called them 
back. 
“‘Only to be sure that it is real,’ she said. 


‘‘ Now let me rest a little. I might die of joy! 
I am so old—so old !”’ 

They left her, and presently Madam rang the 
silver bell on the table before her, and at her bid- 
ding the butler brought the famous tea-service, 
which one of the former Stukelys had caused to 
be manufactured for his new wife, marvelous sea- 
tinted china, and painted on each cup a lion’s 
head, holding open red, hungry-looking jaws, 
with fierce eyes, which made one think of Ma- 
dam's own. 

Madam was alone again, sitting by the table, 
her head resting upon her hand. Suddenly the 
bronze kettle on the hearth began to bubble and 
talk gayly, as if to have its part in the general 
rejoicing. Madam started, as though it had 
been a living voice, then laughed aloud. 

She arranged the service upon the silver saiver ; 
took from her bosom a tiny scent-bottle; opened 
it, shook two drops of a colorless liquid into one 
of the cups, and then laughed again. 

“«T am old, old,’’ she muttered, “* but Fate has 
never beaten me yet; and it shall not now. 
Ralph Stukely’s daughter shall never take my 








place. Of all human beings he was the one I 
hated most, I'll have my vengeance here, and 
take my hatred on into eternity. The gardener’s 
niece! There’s not a stain along the whole line. 
I'll not have her baby-face bring one now.” 

Another moment, and the husband and wife 
were in the room once more, Madelaine robed in 
white, as Madam had desired. 

Robert brought the kettle from the hearth, 
and Madam made the tea, in the dainty fashion 
in which she did all things; the priceless. dia- 
monds that decked her fingers and wrists gleam- 
ing in the lamp-light, tili her white hands looked 
as if ringed with flame. 

She filled the three cups. The one intended 
for Madelaine was set in the middle. She was 
about to offer it, when some hasty movement dis- 
lodged the little bottle from her dress, and it fell 
to the ground. She said to Robert, 

“It is only my scent-bottle, just here by my 
foot. Don’t stir; I’m always in agony lest some 
accident should befall my precious china—ycurs, 
now, Madelaine, child.” 

Madam stooped tc recover the flacon. As she 
did so, Robert mechanically put out his hand 
and set the cup nearest him before Madelaine ; 
in the same unconscious way pushing the middle 
cup, into which Madam had poured the liquid, 
down to the place before occupied by the one 
he handed his wife. 

Madam found her flacon. She glanced at the 
table. Madelaine was sipping her tea. With 
his own hand (this was Madam’s thought, ) Robert 
had dealt the blow. He had given his wife the 
poisoned cup. 

‘“Now I shall drink my tea,” said Madam, 
and took one of the remaining cups, that which 


; held death. ‘This is your cup,’’ and she handed 
{the other to Robert, who took it, kissing her 


hand as he did so; for he believed implicitly the 
tale she had told in her letter, in regard to Uncle 
Christopher, and had no suspicion now of her guilt. 

There they sat, talking gayly ; Madam listen- 
ing with interest to Robert’s account of the home- 
ward voyage, though she kept her eyes fixed on 
Madelaine’s face. 

Suddenly she put her hand to her heart, and 
a gray pallor settled over her features. 

«You are ill!’’ exclaimed Madelaine. 

Madam looked at her, and smiled, while an 
awful expression, made up of rage and pain, 
dilated her eyes. 

‘« What is it, grandmother ?’’ asked Robert. 

Her gaze wandered to him, and then went 
back to Mcdelaine. 

“Tt is nothing,’ she answered. ‘Too much 
joy—only that. Call Elsie; I must go to bed.’ 
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Smiling still, she waited until her woman 
came, spoke pleasant words of good-night, and 
went her way. 

**Go out,” she said to the attendant, when 
they reached her chamber. 

She sat down, alone, in the silence. The face 
of the dead-and-gone Robert gazed at her from 
the mantel. 

She writhed and shook in mortal agony, but 
not a moan escaped her lips. With a last power- 
ful effort she took the little bottle from her 
bosom, threw it into the fire, and heaped the 
coals above it, then sank into her chair again. 

“Did you hinder me, Robert?” she asked, 
raising her eyes to the picture. ‘* Well, Fate 
has beaten me at last, but I don't yield. I'll 
battle beyond the grave. So near, and yet to 
fail! The first plan seemed so certain—who 
would have dreamed that he could find her in 
that living tomb!"’ 

Shecrouched lower in her chair, asa fresh spasm 
of pain shook her from head to foot. Her wild eyes 
wandered about, trying to pierce the shadows. 








‘*Is it you, come at last, Robert ?’’ she said, 
aloud. ‘Is the old man Stukely there? Chris- 
topher believed that it was he who poisoned the 
old man by mistake; that was the way I kept 
my power over him. I told him he should hang, 
long ago as it all happened, if he did not take 
the girl away.” 

She was quiet for a little, then a low groan 
broke from her. ‘* Why have they put the lights 
out?” she gasped. ‘It is cold—cold! What is 
that road, yonder? Must I go? Not that way— 
not that! Robert—Robert. Oh a? 

Another groan, and all was still. 

When Elsie entered the chamber, the next 
morning, her shrieks roused the whole house- 
hold. 

There Madam sat, in the light of the failing 
lamps, dressed yet in her velvet and jewels; her 
white hands clutching the arms of her chair; 
her glazed eyes staring up at the portrait of the 
man she had loved; but her soul had gone to its 
‘‘own place,” and her secret had perished with 
her. She had kept it Even Unto Deatu. 


THREE SCENES. 


BY CARRIE F. 


Tur. wild, bright hair of the morning streamed, 
From under the dusky hood of night; 
On the gleaming sand a young man stood, 
By the glittering sea-waves flashing bright. 
The tide came steadily creeping in— 
Came steadily tramping over the sand; 
And over the glimmering, purple sea, 
A ship sailed from the land. 


It was golden noon, and an older man, 
By the glistening sea-waves stood alone, 
At the turn of the tide; *twas ebbing out, 
With a restless, angry shuddering moan, 





WHEELER. 


He looked away o’er the wrinkled waves, 
For a beautiful ship, with wings of white; 
The sea went up, the sky came down, 
And never a ship in sight. 


The new moon launched her pearly boat, 

From the edge of the twilight’s silver shore, 
And the dusky banners of night blew ont 

O’er the glow of the sunset’s crimson door. 
An old man lay, with streaming hair, 

When the tide forever had left the strand; 
The wreck of a ship came drifting in, 

And lay on the shining sand. 





LOVE 


SONG. 


BY ETTA NELSON. 
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Leap me, darling, I will follow, 
Whatsoe’r the path you take; 

Be it through the darkened hollow, 
Or among the tangled brake, 

Where the spider hangs her curtain, 
And the wild bird builds her nest ; 

I will follow, sure and certain, 
If my hand in yours is pres’t. 

Lead me, darling, I will follow, 
Through the desert, bare and brown; 

Up the heights, swift as the swallow, 
There to pluck leaves for thy crown. 





I will go through dark recesses, 
Where the laurel branches twine, 
Feasting on thy sweet caresses, 
If you clasp my hand in thine. 


Clasp my hand then close, my dearest, 
Lead me in life’s choicest ways, 

So the sun of truth mzy brighten, 
All our glad, on-coming days. 

In my heart, lo! I have throned you, 
There to reign, my king of men; 

And with truest love have crowned you, 
Purer than earth's choicest gem. 
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BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 





In the small village of Atholton, that nestled at 
the foot of a northern mountain, there were two 
men who had deserted their wives—John Ford, 
and Newell Foster. And yet the village paper, 
the Weekly Enlightener, which paused in its glo- 
rious career of enlightening the darkness of the 
world, to condemn, as a righteous paper should, 
the crime of John Ford, in fact devoted a column 
and a half to very large-worded editorial denun- 
ciation of him, said not a word about Foster. 

Sympathy without stint or measure, and a few 
dollars in money, were given to Mrs. Ford, but 
not a pitying glance was bent on Mrs. Foster. 
And yet I think her condition incomparably the 
worse of the two; for when John Ford deserted 
his wife he took his body along, while Foster left 
his at home for his wife to care for, to supply its 
needs, to be a constant anguish to her, remind- 
ing her every moment of the bright days before 
he had deserted her. 

Some people have 9 wrong impression, I think, 
in regard to these things. They think it is neces- 
sary for a man to run away in order to desert 
his wife. I donot. Newell Foster had left his 
wife, just as truly as if he had betaken himself to 
Australia, or Ethiopia, or where not; and she 
was just as truly a forlorn, desolate, broken- 
hearted woman, as if she were outwardly, as she 
was in the s‘ght of God, alone. 

Mrs. Foster knew this. Ah, yes! ‘Let her mid- 
night tears bear witness to the truth, 

John Ford and his wife liad a terrible quarrel 
before he ran away: lawyers, and a few meddle- 
some neighbors helping the matter along. Mr. 
Foster and his wife had had no quarrel. No 
officious friend had told Mrs. Foster that they 
“‘ wouldn't stand it so,’’ and ‘‘to stand up for 
her rights,’’ for Mrs. Foster never complained ; 
and as for rights, I don’t think Mrs. Foster 
thought she had any, at least she did not, after 
she had been marriei a few years. In the case 
of Ford, a woman was connected ; a woman whose 
mission in the world seemed to be tg prove how 
low a soul may piunge into the depths of degra- 
dation, and how many weak souls she can carry 
downward with her. Newell Foster had been 
true to the letter of his marriage vows. Since 
he had stood at the altar, ten years before, with the 
one woman he had chosen out of the world, he had 
‘forsaken all others’’ as he promised then to do. 





What then had brought this state of things to 
pass with Mr. and Mrs. Foster? Well, I think 
Foster was disappointed in his wife. He thought 
he was marrying an heiress; not that he married 
her entirely for her wealth; she had plenty of 
other attractions for him in those far-off days of 
their courtship. But Mr. Foster was a shrewd, 
keen, business man, who looked out for the main 
chance; and it was unpleasant to him, to say the 
least, that his respected father-in-law failed, 
during the first year of their marriage: failed, and 
hid himself from his hungry creditors in the 
grave, leaving his only child no heritage but a 
dishonored name. This was one thing. And, 
for another, she had borne him no children. 
And then she disappointed him in many ways. 
Her health was not good. She had been a very 
bright and blooming girl, when he married her; 
but ten years of married life, with Newell Foster 
for a husband, had very thoroughly weeded the 
roses out of her cheeks, and the brightness and 
elasticity out of her spirits. She was now a pale, 
spiritless household drudge, still worshiping, un- 
happily, the man who had taken her from her 
happy, girlhood home, and then deserted her. 
It was this love that still remained so warm and 
true in her heart that made the very sting of 
her grief. Ifshe could have been so indignant 
with him that she could have resented in spirit 
the constant slights he put upon her, the daily 
humiliation of his indifference, the harsh words 
and looks, the hardships of labor and endurance, 
she could have borne it better. But she loved 
him, and love always makes a woman a slave. A 
slavery sweeter than freedom, as many a happy 
heart will testify, when the love is mutual, and 
tender, and generous. But in the case of Mrs. 
Foster, it was a failure so far as happiness was 
concerned. 

Mrs. Ford’s husband had left her with six 
little children, needy and destitute. There were 
plenty among those who had known her in more 
prosperous days, to recommend the Orphan Asy- 
lum, or the Poor House. But there was one pale 
woman, who opened her arms, longing to clasp 
the weakest and youngest, and most helpless, in 
them. Foster did not object when his wife pro- 
posed to adopt little Winnie Ford for their own 
child. Of course, his wife would take the care 
of it. He would have a separate room during 
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its babyhood; he couldn’t be disturbed. But 
the child was sweet and wonderfully bright- 
looking. She might grow up to be an honor to 
him, and he would never have any children of 
his own. 

So little Winnie Ford Foster came to live with 
them, and the mother-love, that had .never been 
satisfied, found expression. No mother could be 
tenderer in care and watching to her own child, 
than was Mrs. Foster to the little one Providence 
had thus giver to her arms. It was, perhaps, 
two years after this, for Winnie was a most beau- 
tiful and engaging child, just running around 
and beginning to say a few words, when Mr. 
Foster resolved to emigrate to California. He 
thought. he could do better there. Of course, his 
wife made no objections to anything he proposed ; 
if she had, it would not have changed matters at 
all. So one September day they set out, poor 
Mrs. Ford, who was having a hard time to keep 
her children’s bodies and souls together, drop- 
ping many tears on Winnie’s little fair face. 

Arrived at their destination, Mr. Foster did 
do well; he made more money in a year and a 
half, than he had ever made in his life before. 
And, of course, he was not satisfied, and wanted 
to make more, so he bought a claim, hired a gang 
of miners, and proceeded to the distant canyon 
where his claim was situated. 

Mrs. Foster was beginning to like the mild cli- 
mate of San Francisco. She had formed some 
pleasant acquaintances amongst certain people, 
who, lixe them, had emigrated hither, and her 
comparative freedom from labor had given back 
to her a portion of her lost health. She dreaded 
inexpressibly the new wild home amongst the 
mountains; the lonely life, with only rough 
miners for associates; and the hard labor that 
must be her portion. Mr. Foster was abundantly 
able to hire servants to do the cooking for his 
men, but I don’t think the idea that he could do 
so had ever entered his brain. He was so accus- 
tomed to the services of his legally bound hand- 
maiden, that, to do the man justice, I certain!y 
do not think the thought occurred to him, that 
he could employ another to relieve her. 

Early in May they were established in their 
new home, Mr. Foster’s healthy, handsome coun- 
tenance beaming with content, as he overlooked 
the labor of his men, for his venture was proving 
more successful than he had dared to hope for. 
Mrs. Foster's face looked more faded and worn 
than ever, for she had no gratified ambition to 
inspirit her. Greater wealth would not affect 
any favorable change in her circumstances, judg- 
ing from the past. And poor, patient, weary eyes, 
looking into frying-pan and gridiron, and sul- 








try oven interiors, they had no time to look away 
from the poverty of her surroundings indoors, to 
tho glory of the mountains, the glory of the 
forests, the glory of the waters; for it was on 
the bank of a rushing torrent that their shanty 
was situated. 

The rough board walls of her cahin kept the 
glory and the sunshine from the tired eyes, as 
palace walls have sometimes done when sick 
hearts have languished within tiem. 

But little Winnie was happy. Her child eyes, 
so new to all the world, found unending delight 
in all the wonderful, beautiful things about her. 
She was the one ray of sunshine in Mrs. Foster's 
toilsome, loneless life. Mr. Foster was proud of 
his ‘little daughter,” as he called her, and 
thought of her. Her exceeding beauty and intel- 
ligence gratified his ambition, and gave him hopes 
of a brilliant future for her. And, to do him 
justice, he was a great lover of children, and the 
disappointment of not having any of his own, had 
been very hard for him to bear. They all loved 
her, and, in fact, it would be very difficult to help 
loving little Winnie Foster. Her face was sweet 
as an apple-blossom ; just such a healthy, cheerful 
beauty, too; none of your delicate, wax-like, hot- 
house blossoming in her round, rosy little face. 
Her hair hung around her brow and cheeks, 
like wavy masses of spun gold; and her eyes 
were like the blue gentians on the dear northern 
hill-sides that Mrs, Foster remembered so well. 

All day long, that little golden head could be 
seen flitting about the cabin. The miners grew 
to love it, hold it in a tender, sacred reverence, 
as they did the memories of their own little ones 
far away. But, above all, there was one man 
amongst them, whose love for her knew no 
bounds. This was a man, with wild, uncouth 
locks, and face nearly covered with a beard of 
patriarchal growth ; his face was rendered more 
forbidden, too, by a long scar, newly healed, that 
cut across the forehead and one clieck. 

This man, who had been hired by Mr, Foster 
after they had nearly reached their destination, 
was a stranger to all; but Mr. and Mrs. Foster 
were often puzzled by a curious resemblance, in 
the dark eyes, to some one they had once seen. He 
was faithful to his work, and to his employer's 
interests; but he was not a favorite with the men. 
He was too reticent—surly, they called it; and 
as he seemed to wish to have nothing to do with 
them, they looked upon him with consequent dis- 
trust and dislike. 

But Winnie loved him. His rough, scarred 
face was beautiful to her, for it always wore 
a smile for her. He was never too tired to tell 
her the long stories she demanded of him. 
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He gloried in the joyful ignominy of being her 
horse, her dog, her elephant, or whatever other 
animal her capricious fancy might dictate. She 
rode in triumphant security on his shoulder, 
queenly mistress of these refractory animals, her 
small, white hands clasped about his neck. To 
thus bear her up the hill to the cabin, prancing 
heavily, if he were a horse, or with long, un- 
wieldy strides, if he were her camel, was to Jake 
Wilder sufficient reward for the labors of the 
day. 

It was one lovely morning in August, that she 
appeared at his side, as he was rocking his 
rough cradle, seeking for golden reward. 

** Dake, what o’o doonin’ ?’’ 

He left off his work at once, to tell her what 
he was doing; told her with a kiss on the little, 
fresh, eager face. He was glad to think of this 
afterward; glad to think that he stopped his 
work for a moment, wiped his hands on his 
coarse miner garb, and lifted her up in his 
brawny arms for one of the flying leaps through 
the air, that she relished so well. He was obliged 
to go up the hill, then, to the cabin, and she at 
once proposed that he should go as ‘her el’ fant.”’ 
He consented, with great readiness and delight, 
and placing her on his shoulder, he pranced 
solemnly up the hill, like a good-humored ele- 
phant bearing a fairy princess, went in his best 
‘‘el’fant” tread, slower and more majestic than 
his gait when he was a horse. 

At the cabin-door he set her down with an- 
other kiss, and she looked up in his face with 
her trusting, child-eyes, and patted his rough 
cheeks tenderly, and said, 

“‘T love you, Dake; you’r dood; you'r my 
dood old Dake.” 

In a few minutes she was at her mother’s 
side. 

«« What o’o doonin’, mama?” 

This was a great habit of the litile maiden, 
asking every one what they were doing. Every- 
thing was so new to her; she had so many things 
to learn; people were doing such strange things 
all the time. Everything. was strange to her ; 
she must be constantly asking, in order to find 
out things, 

‘*What am I doing? I am working my life 
away; I am killing myself.” 

And poor, despairing, hard-worked Mrs. Fos- 
ster dropped her rolling-pin in the bread-tray, 
and sunk down in a chair. 

Mrs. Foster was not pale this morning; her 
cheeks were flushed with a deep red hue, and 
her eyes shone with a strange, unnatural bril- 
liancy. She had a terrible headache, was nervous, 
so she thought; all the morning her life, so tire- 





some, so bare, had been confronting her. Her 
husband had been unusually cold and stern to 
her, too. Winnie looked up into her mother’s 
despairing, passion-worked face, with innocent, 
frightened eyes, and pretty soon ber pretty lips 
began to quiver. Seeing this, Mrs. Foster caught 
her to her breast. 

‘Oh, my darling, if it were not for you, I 
would wish to die! Nobody loves me but you. 
Nobody would care if I did die. But you would 
miss me, wouldn’t you, my precious ?”’ 

‘¢ Papa would cry, too,’’ said little Winnie, with 
an effort at childish comfort. 

‘‘No, papa wouldn’t care. Papa don’t love 
me,’’ cried the poor woman, bursting into tears, 
for she was unstrung by the near approach of the 
terrible sickness of which she was as yet un- 
aware. 

‘Winnie loves mamma. Winnie will be dood 
dirl all day, two—four—uaine days.” 

Had her scant knowledge of arithmetic enabled 
her promise to extend to a longer date, it would 
most assuredly have done so, so wrung and 
troubled was her childish heart at the unusual 
spectacle of her mother's tears. 

Seeing the trouble on the baby face, and the 
grieved quiver in the childish voice, Mrs. Foster 
made a great effort to calm herself. And soon 
the little cabin was as quiet, to outward appear- 
ance, as if no gust of stormy passion had so 
lately swept through it. 

Mrs. Foster braced her fainting form to go on 
with her preparation for dinner; and Winnie, 
soon as light-hearted as before, flitted about as 
usual. 

Mr. Foster was sitting on a bench, at some 
distance from the cabin, looking at some new 
specimens of ore ove of his men had recently 
discovered. It was richer than had ever been 
taken before from his mines, and he was sitting, 
lost in golden visions, with his sombrero drawn 
down over his handsome, blonde face. 

‘* What o’o doonin’ papa ?’’ 

So absorbed was Mr. Foster in his golden 
dreamings, that, as he was sorry to remember 
afterward, he did not respond to her childish 
question, till after it was three ‘or four times re- 
peated, and then he bade her “trun away, he was 
busy.” But little Winnie had something upon 
her mind, and was not to be put away. 

‘‘ Papa, mamma is killing herself !’’ 

“What is it?’ This drew his attention very 
thoroughly. - ‘‘ What is it you say, child?” 

‘* Mamma is killing herself, and she said you 
wouldn’t care! She said you didn’t love her; 
and then mamma cried, she did. Don’t you love 
her, papa? She’s a dood mamma, I fink.” 
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* What do you mean by her killing herself?” 

And then Winnie went on, with great minute- 
ness, to explain the rise and progress of the con- 
versation. 

**T said, ‘mamma, what o’o doonin’??’ Mamma 
said, ‘I killing myself, working.’ ”’ 

“Oh,” cried Mr. Foster, with a relieved look. 
It was only a womanish, nervous complaining, 
that was all. But little Winnie went on. 

“That wasn't when she cried—when she said 
she killing herself! She said, you wouldn’t 
care, she dead; then she cried, she did, awful 
hard, she cried; she said you didn’t love her. 
Don’t you love her, papa ?”’ 

And little Winnie, who was constantly asking 
questions of everybody, and would, if possible, 
never give up her pursuit of knowledge, upon 
any subject, in her eagerness to discover the 
truth of this most singular assertion of her 
mother’s, repeated the question, looking up into 
his face with innocent, wondering eyes. 

** Don’t you love her, papa, my dood mamma ?”’ 

‘Love her? Of course. What a question! 
Run away, now; I am busy.” 

And he turned away once more to examine his 
golden treasure, and delight in it. But, some- 
how, after the little form had flitted away, as he 


had bidden it, he couldn’t help letting his mind 
wander from the golden treasure in his hands to 
the words of the golden-haired little preacher, 


who had so lately spoken to him. ‘ Love his 
wife!’’ The words had come glibly enough to his 
lips, when he was speaking to little Winnie. ‘Of 
course he loved her! Whata question! Wasn’t 
she his wife—his lawful wife? The idea of his 
love for her being called in question ; he a church 
member; he who read the Bible every Sabbath, 
and who had always kept his heart from wander- 
ing after strange idols. Love his wife! What an 
idea! But he couldn’t quiet his conscience—his 
remorseful emotions, by thus braving it out. His 
conscience, that had been his servant, a careless 
servant, too, sleeping at its post, woke up now, 
and was his master: a more relentless and in- 
exorable master, because it had so long slum- 
bered, and was now arisen, a king indeed. 

In what way, had he shown his love for her, 
for years past? Were frowns, and indifference, 
and cold, harsh words, the language of love? 
Was it in that way he had won her from all other 
suitors, in the long-forgotten spring-time of their 
lives? That sweet, girl-wife, so fair, so dear, so 
blooming. ‘Her good mamma.” Yes, she had 
been a good mother-to the child, a good wife to 
him. Memories of her unselfish, patient devo- 
tion, her life given for him, rushed upon lim like 
@ wave—a wave, that long held back by icy bar- 





riers, rushes on more oveiwhelmingly, relent- 
lessly. There could not be a more complete ab- 
negation of self, than had been here, all through 
their married life. Her life had been given for 
his, as truly as if she had laid it down for his 
sake on some battlefield. It was not an easy 
thing for him to stand thus, face to face, with 
conscience, with these remorseful memories, these 
new anguished thoughts of the patient love he 
had so long slighted. But he had made a home 
forher. So hesaid to himself; he had supported, 
her, fed and clothed her. But this relentless 
conscience said to him, that he would have done 
all that for a servant, and never would have dared 
to treat a servant as he had her, knowing the 
servant would leave him if he did. This legally- 
bound, patient thrall, he knew could never leave 
him, bound as she had been by her pride—her 
love for him. 

But he had worked hard himself for their 
united interests; had been successful ; and was it 
not for her as much as himself. Wasit? His 
conscience asked him now. Was it to gratify his 
ambitious desire to be a rich man, or was it to 
make his wife’s life easier, happier, more perfect 
and complete, that he had striven? Many, many 
questions did his conscience put to him, questions 
which he tried to evade, but could not. But, 
above all, did his heart ache with the thought of 
the patient love, willing, year after year, for his 
comfort, yielding to his most unreasonable wishes, 
patient with his upbraidings, his coldness, his 
cruel words, and loving him—loving him through 
all. 

The sun stole upward, and stood over his head, 
and slowly, silently the shadow of the pine-tree 
crept toward the east. He did not notice that 
the dinner-horn, which always sounded punc- 
tually at noon, had not been heard; did not no- 
tice how far the shadow of the pine-tree over his 
head was reaching eastward, He sat there, with 
his face in his hands, and his golden ore falling 
unnoticed in a glittering mass at his feet, till the 
loud sound of excited voices reached his ears, 
coming from the cabin. He rose and followed 
the voices. The rough miners made way for him 
to enter his own door. And there, by the half- 
prepared dinner-table, fallen like a good soldier 
at her post, lay Mrs. Foster. An honorable sol- 
dier, worthy of a commander’s stars and straps, 
in that wide band of household martyrs, who fall 
unknelled and undecorated by admiring nations; 
but who surely will not be forgotten by the great 
Chief Captain of the world, when He makes out 
his true roll of honor. 

Dead! Sotheyallcalled her. Dead! Sothe 
sorrow-stricken, conscience-smitten man, white 
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to his lips, said, as he bent over her, calling her 
by the old, loving names, that surely, if her spirit 
were still outside the heavenly gate, would waken 
her to blissful consciousness. Dead! And he 
could never tell her his remorse—never, never beg 
upon his knees for her forgiveness. 

But Mrs. Foster was not dead. Slowly did she 
come back out of the terrible fainting fit, that was 
like the twin sister of death—came back out of 
the shadow of the Valley. Awoke toa stupor and 
delirium, that left her mercifully unconscious of 
another grief, that fell upon the sorely-tried heart 
of her husband. 

Winnie was gone! 

It was some time before they thought of the 
child, so engrossed were they with the apparently 
dead woman. It was Jake Wilder who thought 
of her first. He was the first man to go, although 
they rushed out at once to search for her. Mr, 
Foster, although torn with anxiety about the 
child he loved so well, still stayed with his wife, 
of course. A man was despatched for the nearest 


doctor, twenty miles away. The rest all dispers- 
ed in different directions in search of Winnie. 

At nightfall they came in despairing, went out 
again in the solemn darkness, their lanterns 
gleaming, like falling stars, through the forest- 
paths, and up the woody side of the canyon. 


But it was near midnight when they came upon 
the first trace of her, a scrap of her white dress 
torn off by athorny bush. It was on the direct 
path that led to aprecipitous bluff, hundreds of 
feet high, beneath which deep, muddy waters 
whirled and eddied. Arrived here, one man, 
held by another strong hand, peered over the 
dizzy yerge, holding his lantern so he could look 
downward. It was no use, the man said, draw- 
ing back; no human power could reach her, if 
she had fallen down there. Even asthe man 
said this, a child’s cry was borne faintly upward 
from the depths below. They were brave men, 
‘bred to danger, and they would undoubtedly 
have faced death with coolness and bravery, but 
they trembled and turned pale before that first 
child-ery. Again, the man who had looked first, 
held by the same strong hand, peered downward 
over the straight rocky wall, and there he could 
just discover, far, far down, amidst a cluster of 
bushes and stunted trees that grew out of a cleft 
in the steep wall, a faint glimmer of white. In 
falling over the cliff, midway to death, these 
bushes had caught the child, and had saved her. 
‘No! no human power could save her,’’ sothe man 
said, shuddering as he looked downward. They 
only detained her for a moment at death’s door. 
At this moment Jake Wilder came up from his 
search in another direction. ‘I will save her,”’ 





he said, “‘-or die with her.” Life, to tell the 
truth, was not over sweet to Jake Wilder. A 
hundred times, during the past year, had despair 
urged him to end it, throw it down as a misera- 
ble failure. Now he would give it, give it for the 
sweet little Northern Blossom, the one being in 
the world, whose innocent little heart loved him, 
trusted him. In vain his rough mates endeavor- 
ed to dissuade him from his suicidal purposes, 
his vain attempt, for no one could save the child. 
No one, they declared ; it was only throwing his 
life away, too. 

He knew it would be impossible to reach the 
child by going downward—down that straight, 
steep, slippery wall. His only hope lay in reach- 
ing her from beneath, working his way out over 
the whirling, mad waters, and then toiling up 
the steep precipice, a little less steep here, up- 
ward, toiling upward, with that little white form 
for an inspiration. We read of men whose con- 
version to good is the work of many years, toiling 
in their upward path toward good, helped by the 
inspiration of a purer soul, who leads them 
gently upward by her nobler example. Learning, 
by the love and patience of a numan soul, above 
them, yet still beating for them, something of the 
Divine Love and patience that shines downward 
upon the weakest, lowliest toiler, who looks up- 
ward through these earthly misis, seeking the 
heavenly light. 

And we read also of those whose soul’s change 
is the work of a moment, wrought in some crisis, 
some great temptation resisted, some wonderful 
preservation, some despairing prayer, that God 
has answered in the midst of deadly peril. Who 
shall say that this rough miner’s cry was not 
heard in Heaven! His frenzied appeal, that 
perhaps he did not call a prayer; the wild cry 
for Divine help, when his human strength was 
faiiing him? The wild promise that if God would 
permit him to save the child, he would be a dif- 
ferent man, a better man? And so, in the night 
and the darkness, he worked on, struggling up- 
ward, despairing, yet fainting not, for love of 
the little, fair soul above him. Toiling slowly 
upward, through the solemn shadows, near to 
the more solemn mystery of death, upheld by 
the divine inspiration of love. 

It was a miracie! That was what his wonder- 
ing companions called it; as he sat at the foot of 
the precipice, with Winnie’s little form pressed 
to his heart, and the morning light faintly dawn- 
ing in the East. The fresh, pure light of an>ther 
morning shining upon his uncovered brow, and 
his earnest eyes that were filled with a new 
purpose. They called it a miracle, and talked 
loudly about it. He said little. I have noticed 
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that heroes are rarely garrulous concerning their 
heroic deeds. As soon as he could walk, he bore 
Winnie back to the camp, disdaining any help in 
carrying her. He said little, but his rough 
cheek, wet with tears, lay upon Winnie’s little, 
fair face, the face of the child who loved him, 
trusted him ; and as he bore her onward, he mur- 
mured often in her ear, ‘“‘ My child, my own 
child, my little Northern Blossom.” 

Did this love and trust that he read in the 
pure little face, looking up into his so confidingly, 
encourage him, reminding him of the greater 
love, the greater trust, that never tires, never 
wearies, that yearns over the weakest and low- 
liest wanderer, longing to give him Divine wel- 
come home? 

Mrs. Foster lay for many weeks, with death 
upon one side of her, and her husband’s devoted, 
untiring love and care upon the other, uncertain 
to whom would be given the victory. And, in 
those long, long hours of watching and waiting, 
he learned more of the heart-history of the pa- 
tient, reticent woman, than he had ever known. 
Learned, through the wild delirium of the aching 
heart, that had carried its burden so silently and 
patiently ; learned of the passionate love, that, 
like an eastern idolater, she had lavished upon 
her stone idol. It was notastone idol now. No. 
His heart was very human in its aching, its des- 
pair, its longing that she might live, so that he 
could redeem the past; could teach her what 
love was, what it was to be guarded and shielded 
by loving care; could teach her what it was to be 


treasured, beloved, precious to the heart, that had } 


so long slighted her goodness, her long-suffering. 

When the delirium of the fever left her, a pale 
shadow hovering upon the mysterious, interme- 
diate realm between life and death, I think it was 
her husband’s kisses upon her face, his loving 
words lavished so fteely, that wrought the real 





miracle of restoration. Dr. Peachenbos thought 
it was his pills. 

As for the man they called Jake Wilder, the 
change wrought in him, in that hour of peril and 
agony, was not evanescent. He said little, but 
his life spoke. A weary woman in Atholton read 
of that change, in burdens lifted from her by a 
stronger hand, in letters doing her a tardy jus- 
tice, in repentance, in promises of future well- 
doing. And so John Ford returned to his wife. 

Newell Foster sold his claim with large profits, 
and built a splendid mansion in his native village 
of Atholton, in which his wife and beautiful 
daughter dwelt like princesses. It was an ele- 
gant place, furnished as was no other house in 
the place. Well-trained servants relieved Mrs. 
Foster of all the drudgery of domestic toil. And 
people thought, as they looked in, Mrs. Foster’s 
happy, rosy face, that the content and happiness 
that was to be so plainly read there, was caused 
by the beauty of her surroundings, and the ease 
of her life. But she knew, in her heart, that the 
secret of her joy was not in these, although they 
were very pleasant; but in this, that her husband, 
who had deserted her, had returned to her. 

In an humbler-home, John Ford and his wife 
were practicing the old lesson they had scorned 
to learn once, to bear and forbear. Mr. Foster 
helped John Ford to a business that enabled him 
to support his family in comfort. And so John 
Ford returned to his wife, and was forgiven. 
And the Weekly Enlightener made a good thing 
out of it, in the way of an editorial, warmly com- 
mending the repentance and the forgiveness, in 
words nearly all of which were from three to four 
syllables in length. And Newell Foster returned 
to his wife also; and since God and his angels 
made note of it, I think it is of comparatively 
little moment, that the editor of the Weekly En- 


} lightener did not record the fact in its columns. 
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Tne daylight fades, and, strangely still, 
Floats down upon the distant hill, 
And on the nearer plain and treea, 
The twilight veil of mysteries. 
Unseen, the harbinger of night 
Creeps stealthily between my sight, 
And the faint letters of the book 
That fade and darken as I look. 

In silence, sitting by the fire, 

What wonder if my thoughts aspire 
To people with companions bright 
This silver border of the night? 
What if to me the shadows take 

A definite and real shape, 





And I behold around me stand 
Guests from the unseen spirit-land? 
Tnvisibly, and one by one, 

They gather in the gloaming dun; 

I cannot touch nor feel them here, 
But yet I know that they are near. 
Oh, loved ones—kindest, dearest, best, 
My spirit clings to you for rest; 
Sweet comforters in life’s sad pain, 
For evermore with me remain. 

It may not be. Alas! they go 
Fading majestically and slow; 

Yet never doubt that they have been 
Because their presence is unseen. 
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«Tu idea of sailing in the middle of December, 
and spending Christmas-day at sea !”’ 

So said my sister and every one of my friends, 
and I could only answer that I had already staid 
much longer, in England, than I intended, and 
that mother was impatient for my return. 

All perfectly true. But still very far from 
being the whole truth. For I could tell no one of 
the contents of a package of letters that lay safely 
hidden in my desk—letters that had traveled 
thousands of*miles to reach me, and the last of 
which had said, ‘‘I shall be in New York, if all 
goes well, on the first of January, and shall come 
to you for the welcome that fills all my dreams by 
day and night!” Said that, and a good deal more 
I do not care to repeat, making me feel that no 
earthly consideration could tempt me to delay my 
voyage. 

So my preparations were made, and the fif- 
teenth of December found me in Liverpool, din- 
ing with my brother-in-law, Henry, and two 
friends of his, at the Adelphi Hotel. 

‘«You must let me introduce you to Capt. 
Stuart,’’ said one of the gentlemen. ‘He is the 
finest fellow in the world, and will take the kind- 
est care of you.” 

How the wind roared and whistled that night, 
and even the next day, when I went on board the 
steamer. There could be no last lingering looks, 
for the pouring rain prohibited any standing on 
deck. So, with a word or two,to Capt. Stuart, 
to whom I was introduced, and who very cor- 
dially accepted the office of protector, I sought 
the shelter of the saloon, and before many hours 
was glad to hide myself in my berth. 

Iam sure I had not once thought of the cap- 
tain, when, on the third day, at dinner time, 
there came down a beautiful bunch of grapes, 
with his compliments; and the next morning 
there was a rap at the door, and a cheerful voice 
that said, ‘‘ Well, young lady, is it not time that 
you were reporting yourself on deck?” 





‘“*I wish I could,’ was my response, in rather 
a doleful tone, I am afraid. ‘I am so tired of 
being in prison here.’’ 

“Very well. Whereis the stewardess? Here, } 
Mrs. Grant, have this young lady ready to go on } 
deck at eleven o’clock,’’ and he was gone. 

Eleven o’clock came, and found me dressed, 
and lying on the sofa, feeling as if it would re- } 


quire an effort worthy of Hercules to get any 
further; but there was strength and inspiration 
in the greeting of my new friend, when he came 
again to my door, and I went without a murmur. 

Oh, the delight of breathing the fresh air again! 
The storm was over, though there was still what 
a sailor would call a pretty stiff breeze; the sun 
shone on the sparkling waves, the sails were set, 
and the cheerful sights and sounds soon put to 
flight all thoughts of the misery of the preceding 
days. 

How it was I scarcely knew, but I found my- 
self reclining in the most luxurious of steamer- 
chairs, wrapped up in rugs and shawls, that were 
certainly not all my own; made utterly comfort- 
able, without once being asked ‘* Would you like 
this ?’" or ‘Shall I do that?” 

I had never been accustomed to be taken care 
of, being rather one of the independent class of 
young women; but it was wonderfully pleasant, 
if only from the novelty. Then I was left to my- 
self, and I lay there idly watching the movements 
of the sailors, and the few passengers who were 
on deck, dreaming waking dreams, but now and 
then recalled to the present as the captain would 
stop in his walk to tuck in some stray corner of 
a shawl, or to turn my chair a little to’keep the 
sun out of my eyes, say a few pleasant words, and 
then goon. Very kind he was, certainly, and I 
sent a grateful thought to my brother’s friend, 
who had given me into his care. 

After a while he came and sat down beside me. 

“‘ Well, isn’t this better than being down below, 
bemoaning yourself, and wishing you were safe 
on shore ?”’ 

‘‘Infinitely.” I scarcely felt well enough yet 
for more than a word at atime. 

He smiled, and nodded his head. 

‘Very good. By to-morrow, we will have you 
chatting away with the best of us. I intend to 
make a capital sailor of you yet.”’ 

‘‘T am sure you will.’’ 

He looked at me steadily for a minute or two, 
with a far-away look, as if he were not thinking 
at all of what we had just been saying, then said, 
suddenly, but very gently, ‘‘Do you know, that 
you remind me strangely of a dear friend, whom 
I have not seen for years?” 

“‘T am very glad,”’ I answered. 
some one that is very nice.”’ 


“«T hope it is 
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“‘Nice!’’ Such a curious odd smile he gave 
me. ‘Nice! Idare say other people think so. 
To me,’’ and his voice lowered and deepened with 
some intense feeling, ‘she is the one among a 
thousand——’’ 

He broke off with an order to one of the sailors, 
continued his walk up and down the deck, and 
left me to my own thoughts. Naturally enough 
they were of the friend of whom he had spoken. 
I should not. have been a woman if I had not 
been curious to know more. Whowasshe? His 
wife? Men do not often speak of their wives in 
that tone; besides, he said he had not seen her 
for years. Was she dead? Or had he a wife? 
I watched him as he paced backward and for- 
ward, and fancied I saw that his words had stir- 
rid up some feeling far below the surface, for he 
seemed lost in a reverie. Not to forgetfulness, 
however, of anything that had a claim upon his 
attention; even I could see how he watched eyery 
motion of the vessel, every quiver of the sails, 
every changing shadow; and it seemed to me 
then (and the feeling grew stronger each day of 
the pleasant voyage) as though the ship were a 
living creature, that he held in control by an in- 
visible rein, and mindful of her every movement, 
guided her by the mere force of his own will. 

I had not been allowed to feel myself neglect- 
ed when he returned to me. 

“Tt is rather cold for you, I think. 
take you below.” 

I uttered an emphatic remonstrance. 

‘What! In rebellion already! Do you not 
know the first duty at sea is subordination ?” 

«Yes, I suppose it is, and if I must s 

‘«Come, come, if you take it so to heart,we will 
have a compromise; you shall go in, but not be- 
low.” 

He opened the door of his own cabin, which 
stood in the middle of the deck. 

“Will you walk into my parlor ?”’ 

What a very little place it was! A sofa ran 
along one side, a writing-table occupied another, 
and the captain’s own easy-chair stood against 
the third. There were three windows, and with 
the open door, one was still on deck while under 
shelter. Over the foot of the sofa there was a 
small book-case; a picture peeped out from every 
possible corner; every inch of space was made 
use of for comfort or for beauty. As I looked 
around I could’ not help exclaiming, “This is 
delightful !”’ 

** Ah, I am glad you are pleased. 
your parlor for the next week.” 

‘Oh, you are very kind; but I am afraid I 
shall be in the way.” 

“Such a little thing as you? 


I shall 


It is to be 





When you are > 


curled up there, you scarcely take up more room 
than a kitten.” 

**T did not mean physically.” 

‘Then you need not be uneasy. I will tell 
you when I find your presence insupportable.”’ 

I knew he was laughing at me, and I’made no 
further remonstrance. From that day the cap- 
tain’s cabin was my constant haunt; there I 
read, wrote letters, worked away at a piece of 
knitting F immediately undertook, happily find- 
ing in my steamer-trunk the material for a com- 
forter for a Christmas offering to my new friend ; 
but spent more time than in either or all of these 
ways, lying on the sofa, looking out upon the 
sea, and thinking of the happy future before 
me. 

For I soon felt perfectly at home with Captain 
Stuart, with the comfortable sense of being quite 
at liberty to follow my own inclinations, which 
one has only in the society of a real friend. We 
chatted together when we liked, but often he sat 
opposite to me for half an hour at a time with- 
out either of us uttering a word. 

Little by little I had told him all about my 
home, with its happy band of sisters, and the 
dear mother who was its brightest blessing ; of 
Adelaide, who had left it for a home of her own 
in England, and of my going to her when her 
health was delicate; but so far I had kept my 
own secret, until, one day, when we had been 
nearly a week at sea. I was alone in the cabin 
reading, when suddenly the steamer stopped. 
There was no commotion, nothing to create alarm, 
only the cessation of the noise and jar to which 
one had grown so accustomed that the quiet 
seemed very strange. Half an hour passed, 
then the door ogened, and the captain's face ap- 
peared. : 

“Well, you are a model young lady, I must 
confess. Are you not frightened? Not even 
curious ?” 

“Ts there anything to be frightened about? 
I had forgotten that such a thing was possible.’”’ 

He took off his cap and made me a profound 
bow. ‘A very pretty compliment. I'll take 
the curiosity for granted, and tell you what is 
the matter.” 

It was some injury to the machinery, which he 
tried to explain in a manner adapted to my com- 
prehension. 

«* And what is to be done about it ?” I asked. 

«Repair it, and failing that, make our way to 
New York under sail, reaching there in two or 
three weeks.’’ 

‘Oh!’ I started up, and felt the hot blood 
rush to my face. ‘I must be in New York on 
the first of January. I must! I must!” 
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He looked surprised, but only said, quietly, 
‘Shall I send word to the engineer ?”’ 

It was very silly, but I could not help it; I 
burst into tears. 

‘‘ Why, my dear child,”’ he said, in a tone of 
real concern, ‘‘ what is the meaning of this? Tell 
me——’’ 

But I would not; and after a few ineffectual 
efforts to soothe me or to discover the cause of 
my grief, he went away, and I was left alone. 

For a little while I cried, and made myself 
thoroughly miserable, but at length the sober, 
second thought came, and I began to be heartily 
ashamed, What was a little delay even involving 
such a disappointment as mine, if only our lives 
were not endangered ? 

I had time enough to read myself a lecture, 
for my friend did not make his appearance again 
for two or three hours. When he came at last, 
evidently tired and worried,,he gave me a look 
such as one bestows upon a naughty child, and I 
had so much of the naughty-child feeling that I 
scarcely knew what to say for myself. But I 
soon found that he meant to wait for me to speak; 
and when I once began, in my contrition, I made 
a clean breast of it, and told him just why I had 
felt so badly. He was. very kind, very full of 
sympathy. 

“« Poor little girl,’’ he said, ‘it would be too 
bad, indeed, if you were not there. I am sure 
I hope, for your sake, we will sueceed in repair- 
ing the damage.”’ And several times, during the 
day, he came to give me a word of hope and 
encouragemert; fur the whole of that afternoon 
and the next day the ship lay idle. Fortunately 
the weather was perfectly calm, and there was 
nothing to interfere with the engineer’s efforts ; 
and some time in the second night I awoke to 
hear the welcome sound of the engines in mo- 
tion, and to feel the quiver of life in the good 
ship once more. How glad and thankful I was 
it would be impossible to tell. 

The next day all was going on as usual. I was 
in my accustomed corner, and the captain was 
sitting at his writing-table, when he opened his 
desk an&took out a small velvet case, unclasped 
it, and handed it to me. 

“There,” he said, ‘in return for your con- 
fidence I must show you my one treasure. That 
is my wife.” 

The words themselves. were simple enough, 
but the tone was so tender, so full of feeling, 
that I did not,dare to look up. I knew that he 
had touched again upon the mystery of the dear 
friend he had not seen for years, . 

My eyes rested upon the picture of a woman, 
not very young, not strictly beautiful, but with 
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an indescribable loveliness of expression I have 
never seen equaled. That was my first thouglit; 
the next was, I have surely seen that face. As 
I gazed, Capt. Stuart spoke, in his ordinary 
voice, *‘ Well, do you see the resemblance I spoke 
of?” 

“The resemblance ?” 

** Yes; to yourself?’ 

** No, indeed ; but I do think it very like some 
one I have seen. I cannot tell who it is.”’ 

‘If you look in the glass, you will see.’’ 

“No, no; I cannot flatter myself with any 
such fancy. But I have certainly seen some one 
that it recalls.” 

I was still sitting with the picture in my hand, 
when I became aware of voices under the win- 
dow beside me. Some of the passengers were 
sheltering themselves from the wind beside the 
captain’s cabin. - It was a woman’s voice that 
said, ‘* Has Capt. Stuart a wife ?”’ 

The answer came from the surgeon of the 
steamer, ‘‘ No, he has never been married.” 


‘¢ T wonder at that; he seems so fond of ladies’ 
said the first speaker, with a light 


society,” 
laugh. 

I did not look at the captain, but I felt that 
he was looking at me. 

‘‘I did not mean to give you any half confi- 
dence,” he said, ‘‘The sphinx will explain the 
riddle, but it: must be when there are no other 
auditors, I have not learned yet to wear my 
heart upon my sleeve, though the daws ay at 
it all the same, as you see.” 

The time for the telling of his story came that 
evening. .I always liked to see the sun set from 
the deck, and. J was nestled down most comfort- 
ably in my rugs. and ishawls at the stern of the 
steamer, when the capiain joined me. 

*« Will you listen to my story now ?” 

“« Most gladly,’’ 

He began, at gence. 

“The dear friend of whom I spoke to you, 
the original of the picture you saw this morning, 
I met first on board my own ship. That was six 
years ago, and she seemed to me the very em- 
bodiment of sunshine, the fairest, brightest crea- 
ture that ever crossed my path. She was an 
only child, and the very idol of her parents. 
The mother was a sweet, gentle woman, whose 
whole married life had been a sacrifice of her- 
self to a most selfish and exacting husband; she 
loved him, though, and I verily believe was 
happy in her martyrdom... Of the father I cannot 


trust myself now to speak. We became firm 


friends, for they made two voyages with me; 
aud when on shore I often spent a day or two 
with them, at their beautiful home in Wales. I 
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think I had loved my darling from the moment 
when I saw her first, and we had no doubt that 
both her parents understood and approved. 

‘« Had her mother lived all would have been 
well: but she died very suddenly about six 
months after, and in her last moments she de- 
manded ef her child a promise never to leave her 
father. Poor woman! He had been in feeble 
health for years, and she had nursed and tended 
him like an infant, He was such a care to her, 
that she was only anxious for him, and never 
once thought how she ‘might be sacrificing her 
daughter. 

‘«« The promise was given. I need not say it has 
been kept. The shock of his wife’s death told 
upon the old man terribly ; he became morose and 
irritable, and so difficult to deal with, that his 
daughter is the only person who can bear to be 
with him. She endures all his. varying movuds 
and tempers with a patience and serenity that 
are # daily miracle, taking up the cross her mo- 
ther bore so long ; I sometimes fear, like her, to 
lay it down with her life. Very soon he grew to 
dislike me, from the suspicion that I might come 
between them. We had one stormy interview, 
and then we parted. ‘Well, she feels that so long 
as he lives, she must be with him, and she has 
promised ‘him so much. , He makes it impossible 
for us to meet; they travel''a great deal, cross 
and re-cross the Atlantic, but never with me; are 
never within reach when I am on shore; all that 
I have is. her letters; he would have*forbidden 
her te communicate with me at all, but there she 
claimed, her liberty ;: and he knows that she will 
come tome whén his death shall sether free. So 
the years go on, slie living a life of/daily self-im- 
molation, I—I never had a hbme.: J long for one, 
such as her. presence would make, with .a heart- 
hunger that,is..unendurable... She'is.my wife, 
before God, and I may not claim her——” 

He stopped abruptly, turned @way, and walked 
up and down the-deck ‘several.times before ‘re- 
turning tome. Of course, he found me crying; 
it was all that I could do. 

There!" he said. ‘I had no right to burden 
you with my troubles.” 

»*¢¥es, you had; lam very glad ‘you have told 
me; very glad you could trust me'so far.” 

** L could not: help: trusting one whio reminded 
meso. strongly of:Mary Allison.’ 

** Many Allison !’’ [-exclaiined. “Oh; I knew 
I must have seen her.” 

It was his turn to be astonisted! 

* ¥es, I have seen her, last winter; at Torquay. 
She got interested in Adelaide, seeing her look so 
delicate, and I fairly fell in love with her. We 
saw her every day, and they all laughed at me, 

















for saying she was the only woman I ever knew 
that I would like to marry if I wereaman.’”’ Sol 
rattled on in my pleased surprise at finding I 
knew the heroine of his story. I had not thought 
that he could be so eager and excited. 

“You have seen her,” he said, as he took my 
hand, and grasped it with a pressure that was 
almost painful. ‘‘ Ah, that was what drew me to 
you at first, even more than the resemblance I 
detected.”” 

He asked me a hundred questions, and I was 
only too glad to speak of one who had awakened 
in me that enthusiastic affection which occasion- 
ally exists between two women, and is as beauti- 
ful as it is rare. Every little incident of the 
months when we had been near neighbors, I re- 
called for him, and, of course, we were better 
friends than ever. He did not ask me about her 
father; but when he bade me good-night, he said, 
“‘Pray God, that no other human life may ever 
stand between you and your all of earthly hap- 
piness.”’ 

The weather continued fine, and the steamer 
made such good progress, that but for the deten- 
tion we had had, there might have been a chance 
of arriving in time to keep Christmas at home. 
It was impossible now; and one day the captain 
said to me, ‘‘I am going to give you some work.” 

‘““What! And destroy the dolce far niente one 
can only enjoy at sea ?”’ 

*T think it will tempt you. Come.” 

At the stern of the vessel, on the main deck, 
there was a small cabin which I had not entered 
before. He took me there, and saying, ‘This 
shall be your work-room,”’ opened the door. 

It was a charming sight to behold ; an open fire 
blazing in a grate (well-guarded, of ‘course,) and 
a great heap of evergreens piled up on the table. 
«Some kind friend sent those on board the day 
before we sailed. I thought you might like to ar- 
range them.” 

I was delighted; for now indeed T began to 
have something of the Christmas feeling, as I sat 
down to the familiar work so often shared with 
my sisters in the home I was approaching. Sup- 
plies of rope, twine, and pasteboard were ready 
to my hand, and the hours passed quickly and 
pleasantly as I worked away. 

It was the day ‘before Christmas when I was 
done. Ihad made a wreath to festoon around the 
walls, covered a star and cross, aud the captain 
was helping me to put them up. 

‘What is the matter that the ship rolls so to- 
day?’ I asked of him. “There does not seem 
to be much wind.”’ , 

‘No, but there must have been a pretty heavy 
storm somewhere hereabouts, ‘that we have just 
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escaped. We feel the effects of it a little. Some 
poor fellows may have had a hard battle with it 
in its fury!” 

How little he knew! 

When he had finished his part of the work he 
went on deck. I looked around. Something was 
wanting. A bright thought struck me, and I went 
down to my state-room for an illuminated motto 
I had in my trunk. 

‘‘ Hallelujah! for the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth !’’ were the words. ‘It is not particu- 
larly appropriate for Christmas,’’ I thought, as I 
looked at it; ‘and yet I don’t know; perhaps it 
is, for one spent at sea.’”’ I fastened a border of 
holly leaves around it, and put it up over the 
fire-place, then stood back to see the effect. Just 
then there fell upon my ear the sharp, distinct 
report of a gun, followed by another a minute 
after. There, in mid-ocean, separated from all 
the rest of the world, one can scarcely imagine 
the electric effect of that sudden meSsage, a mes- 
sage never to be misunderstood—the cry of hu- 
man hearts to human hearts for help. 

A vessel in distress! I caught up my hood 
and shawl, and was on deck in an instant. All 
was commotion and excitement, for the wreck was 
full in view; our course had been altered, and 
we were bearirg down upon her.’ She seemed to 
be a small steamer, and as she lay in the trough 
of the sea, rolling helplessly‘ from side’ to side, 
even to my uupractised eye she was evidently 
unmanageable. 

We could see the passengers crowded together 
on the deck, and various were the surmises as to 
what port they had Jeft, and their probable des- 
tination—as usual, those who were likely to know 
the most:saying the least. I think the captain 
purposely Kept away from the idle questioning of 
the passengers, till he could speak positively. 

How lomg the moments seemed till we were 
near enough to‘speak! And if loig tous, how 
interminable to those who watched ‘us coming to 
save theth from certain death; for the short win- 
ter day was drawing’ to a close, and if night-fall 
had found, them still’ unrescued, their fate was 
sealed, » She -provedto be # Bermuda steamer, 
bound for New York, but driven far out of her 
course by a series of violent gales which had’ en- 
tirely disabled:her. She was leaking badly, 'and 
could, not holdout iniuch longer; her own boats 
had all been. lost:overboard, and her officers were 
powerless, 

We were as near now as it 'was possible for us 4 
to approach, and the boats were lowered ; ‘but 
though the men bent gallantly to their oars, the’ 
heavy swell of the sea made their progréss slow. 





How anxiously we watched them as they neared 


the wreck; how our hearts beat and our pulses 
throbbed‘as'we saw a line thrown out, and the 
boats made fast; then knew from the hurried 
movements that there was no time to be lost, as 
the passengers were let down over the side. 

Slowly, the moments passed, but at length the 
boats were approaching. The captain hailed the 
officer in command of the first. ‘Have you 
brought off all the women and children ?”’ 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

Then there went up a shout that could not be 
repressed—the gladness and exultation of every 
heart thus finding relief. The gangway was 
thrown open, and eager hands were ready to help 
the ‘rescued on board. The passengers were 
gathered together on the upper deck, where they 
could see all that was going on ; the captain stood 
just below the spot that I had chosen. 

Two little children came first, then their mo- 
ther, with an infant in her arms; and it would be 
impossible to describe the heart-thrill with which 
they were welcomed, strangers though they were. 
They were passed quickly along, and down to the 
ladies’ cabin, where everything had been pre- 
pared to make them comfortable, for they were 
wet with salt water, cold, and hungry. 

Another and another followed, until the last. 
I was looking down as she was helped up over 
the ship’s side ; she raised her eyes to Capt. Stuart 
where he stood, and held out her hand. He 
sprang forward with a sudden exclamation, lifted 
her in his arms, and carried her, as though she 
had been a little child, to the cabin T hed sb lately 
left. 

I understood it all in a moment, for I had 
caught a glimpse of a face Iknew. It was the 
woman’ whom he loved that he had rescued. Was 
she won at last? There were wondering exclama- 
tions all around me; but I did’ not heed them. 
With all the excitement of the past hours, my 
heart was 86 full that I could only find relief in a 
woman’s usual refuge, a good cry; my face went 
down’ into my/hands, and I got away into a cor- 
ner by myself. It was nothing to me now who 
should come in the other boats. 

Capt. Stuart’s touch on miy arm’ aroused me. 
“Go to hers! he’ said, 1 trust herto you. I 
cannot be absent’ from the déck:’* 

[held out my tana)’ He grasped it for an’ in- 
stant, then turned to hilt awd of' duty, and T to 
mine, 

Yes, iti was ‘his wife; my fete: Mary Allison, 
who held out her arms to me, with her own sweet, 
winning smile. 

«Nellie! ‘Dear’ enna, what ® pleasure to find 
you here!” 

I tried to prove worthy of my trast ; I asked 
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no questions. I would not let her talk till I had 
done all that I could for her comfort; then I let 
her.tell me the story of the wreck. 

Au hour later she was lying on the sofa, warm 
and dry, wearing some of my clothes; the fire- 
light was dancing on the walls, shining on the 
Christmas evergreens, the ship was under weigh, 
and I was sitting holding her hand in mine, 
when there was a rap at the door, and I started 
up to open it for the captain. He knelt down 
beside her, took her face between his hands, and 
gazed long and earnestly into the sweet eyes up- 
raised to his, then buried his own in the, pillow; 
and, in the utter silence, I almost heard the 
thanksgiving that went up from a full heart to 
God, 

She was the first to speak when he looked up 
again, 

“‘T was coming to you, dear. I thought I 
would be in New York to welcome you.” 

‘« And I so nearly lost you.’’ He fairly shud- 
dered as he spoke. 

“Yes; this morning I thought I would have 
to wait for you above. God has been very good 
to us, my own.” 

« And you are alone, now ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Never alone any more,’’ she answered him; 
and he took her in his arms, and I heard him 
say, ‘‘ My Wife,” 

I had made a movement to go, but Capt. Stuart 
had detained me. 

“No, we are not going to send you away to 
spend Christmas-eve by yourself,’’ he said to me, 
after awhile. ‘‘You must just try to endure 
the sight of what you will soon know by ex- 
perience.’’ 

And I was only too glad to stay. Of cburse 
he could not be absent altogether from the deck, 
but he went and came, and it was a sight to see 
the look that was in his eyes as they rested upon 
the fair face that was always turned to welcome 
him; the utter satisfaction and contentment that 
seemed to well up from the very depths of his 
heart. 

He was not selfish, however, but insisted upon 
taking us below before it grew late. 

‘You must try to sleep, my darling,’’ he said 
to her, ‘‘not only to rest. And you, too, Nellie, 
you will.be unfit to enjoy to-morrow, unless you 
get over the excitement of to-day.” 

So it was arranged that we were to breakfast 
together at nine;o'clock the next morning, and 
he bade us good-night. 

But when the next morning came, I was awake 
bright and early, as I always hed, been on Christ- 
mas-day, It was impossible to remain in my 
birth, and. [ dressed myself, and went on deck. 





It was a glorious morning, cold and clear ; the sky 
was as blue. as a sapphire, and the waves seem- 
ed to be fairly dancing in the sunshine. I,walked 
quickly up and down, till I was, all in a glow, 
then thought I would go and look at my Christ- 
mas decorations. 

The fire was burning brightly in the grate; 
the table was set for breakfast; everything was 
so pleasant and cozy, that I sat down and made 
myself comfortable, There, about an hour later, 
Capt. Stuart found me, 

“Tam not going to. wish you a merry Christ- 
mas yet,” I said. 
** Nor I you, 
better right?” 

‘« IT see you understand me, but my first greet- 
ing to-day ought to come from you.” 

** Wait,”’ he said, with a curious smile. 

Altogether there was something in his manner 
I could not fathom, as he stood with his hand 
upon the door. 

‘*Have you pretty strong nerves, Nellie? 
Could you bear a great surprise without fainting, 
or doing any of those uncomfortable things com- 
mon among young ladies ?’’ 

«Yes; I think I could.” 

But my heart was beating fast, and my cheeks 
were burning. What was coming? I could not 
guess, 

“« Just now, on the-deck, one ofthe rescued pas- 
sengers came to me to inquire for Miss Allison. 
flis words and tone were so pleasant that I asked 
his name. ‘ Don’t start now! It was——” 

«John! John!” 

The captain had vanished, and in his place 
was some one who caught me up as I sprang for- 
ward, when the door was thrown open, and hold- 
ing me as though he never meant to let me go, 
murmured words too precious to be repeated, but 
whose music will echo in my ears forever. 

** And you were on the wreck? You were so 
near me last night?’’ I said at length. 

**I was. Most unexpectedly I found that I 
must go to Bermuda on my way home. There I 
took the steamer for New York, and you know 
the rest. Fancy what I felt when the captain said 
he believed he had a friend of mine on board, 
and mentioned your name.” 

*¢ And, oh, John! do you know who Miss Alli- 
son is?’’. (What woman could forget her interest 
in another’s love-affairs, under any circumstan- 
ces?) ‘‘ He has loved her for years, and she was 
coming to meet him in New York.” 

“I may wish you a merry Christmas now, 
Nellie,’’ said the captain, half an hour after, and 
as Miss Allison was with him, [ st that I might 


return the greeting. 


What is that about ‘ Hearts of 
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What a Christmas-day it was to us all, the 
four who sat down together in the little cabin, 
where the motto over the fire-place seemed to 
have been prophetic; not a merry Christmas, 
perhaps, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
but a very happy one, happy with the quiet and 
subdued happiness of those who feel that Ged 
himself has come very near, to give the gladness 
that fills their cup té overflowing. 

“« How about the two days we lost, Nellie?” the 
captain asked of me that afternoon. 

“How about anything and everything in our 





lives ?’’ I answered, looking up unconsciously to 
my motto, ‘‘ Hallelujah! for the Lord God Om- 
nipotent reigneth.” 

Three days later we landed in New York; and 
before the ship sailed again, there wasa quiet wed- 
ding in a church up town, where John and I offi- 
ciated, for the last time, in a secondary capacity. 

We went on board the steamer to bid our 
friends good-by, and there, in the dear little 
cabin, promised, at some'fature time, to spend a 
merry Christmas in England with Capt. Stuart 
and his wife. 
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Sue sits there through the long, sweet hours, 
And sees the garden, gay with flowers; 

And while the yellow sunshine falls 

Across the sweetbriar on the walls, 

And on her silver tresses gleams, 

The aged woman knits and dreams. 


And as she dreams, the years go back, 
Like wanderers c’er a time-worn track ; 
And he is with her, who has been 

So long the gates of Heaven within; 

Is with her, and she hears him speak, 
And feels his kisses on her cheek. 


Sometimes adown the garden ways 
They walk, as in the Summer days 
Of long and long ago they went, 
And she is full of love’s content; 
And, as of old, he smiles on her, 
His eyes his heart's intefpreter. 


She smells the sweetbrier by the gate, 
And dreams the Summer night grows late, 
The while in love’s euchanted land 





They linger, till the moon’s white hand 
Uplifts in warning, and, at this, 
He leaves her with a lover's kiss. 


And then she hears the prattling mirth, 
Of happy children by the hearth ; 

A baby nestles on ber breast, 

And coos her mother-heart to rest. 

He thinks no other music sweet 

By half, as of those little feet. 


Again the children, by her knee, 

Their prayers gay over, dreamily, 

And then, all clad in gowns of white, 

Crowd round her while they kiss good-night. 
The years, like nuns, their beads have told, 
And yet her babes have not grown old! 


Oh, dreamer! living at the last, 

Not in the present, but the past ; 

For you a miracle is wrought, 

Of which the poets dreamed and thought, 
And which has haunted many men, 

For you !—you have your youth again ! 





THE SHADOW 


ON THE ROOF. 





BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE, 


Wuen the trees their crimson banners, 
Flaunted in the Autumn sun, 

And the north wind sang hosannas 
For the Winter coming on, 

Walking close to us came sorrow, 
Weaving dark threads in life’s woof, 

And we thought, “ah, the to-morrow !” 
For the shadow on the roof, 

For the dark and sombre shadow— 
For the shadow on the roof. 


*Twas the gloomy wing of Azrael, 
That obscured the golden light, 
“Will our prayers no more avail us!” 

Asked we often through the night, 
As, with cheeks so white and tearful, 








Looking on him with reproof; 
Weeping, and oh, sadly fearful 
For the shadow on the roof, 
For the dark and sombre shadow— 
For the shadow on the roof. 


But the dear God heard our pleading, 
Heard us, as with bated breath, 

We the while were interceding 
That she might be spared from death, 

Shines the sunlight on the meadow, 
Sorrow keeps from us aloof, 

And paased by the sombre shadow— 
The dark shadow on the roof. 

Passed us by the drearsome shadow— 
The dark shadow on the roof. 
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[Eutered according to Act of Congress, in the year 18.5, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librai:an of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CHAPTER I. 

A Lovey English valley, broken, picturesque, 
and beautiful, with a river flashing up, here and 
there, through the rich verdure of grass and 
trees; a small, bright river, which gave life and 
sparkle to the whole scene, supplying to the val- 
ley what the soul gives to a human -being. On 
the uplands stood a grand old mansion, half 
ruins, half palace, one of those places in which 
the antiquity of a family is carved in stone, and 
planted so firmly in the soil that even civil war 
fails to root it out, 

Lower down, on the banks of the river, stood 
another house, more humble, certainly, but well 
worthy of notice; for it was a wonder of pictur- 
esque beauty, nest-like as a cottage, but far more 
imposing in size and architecture. The grounds 
attached to it were almost the size of those of a 
park. Beyond the house, lay a perfect wilderness 
of trees, grass, and burning masses of flowers. 
The entrance-door, deeply set in an ivy-laden 
porch, looked cool as the mouth of a cave, on 
that hot July day, when a young laly came from 
it, and moved off toward the distance, where the 
shadows, flung downward by some fine old oaks, 
gave a delicious promise of cool enjoyment. 

Scarcely had the young lady disappeared, 
when a prim female, evidently belonging to the 
better class of domestics, emerged from the ser- 
vants’ entrance, prepared for a walk; for she 
wore her best bonnet, and a rather showy, imita- 
tion shawl, articles of apparel that seldom made 
their appearance except at church. Walking 
hurriedly down the carriage-road, that skirted 
the lawn, this woman came out into the high- 
way, which, in that place, crossed the river by a 
stone bridge of one arch, a building, as old, al- 
most, as the castle to which it led; for the pretty 
residence, which she had left, was only divided 
from the castle and its broad park by the bright 
windings of that active little stream. 

Instead of turning to her left, where the vil- 
lage lay, the woman went directly across the 
bridge ; and, after following the road awhile on 
the opposite shore, turned. into the park. For 
more than a mile she kept to the great chestnut 
avenue, until it brought her in sight of the castle, 
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which was so much larger and grander in its 
ancient massiveness than anything she had been 
led to expect from the distant view allowed from 
the valley, that she paused, at the first glance, 
with something like a feeling of consternation. 
A broad terrace, heavy with stone carvings, lay 
before her, from which a flight of massive stone 
steps descended to the avenue. Beyond was 
the great oaken doors of the entrance-hall, with 
broad, oriel windows jutting out from the stone 
work above them; while beyond these, and on 
either hand, towers, battlements, and turrets, 
rose in bewildering confusion. 

‘¢ The Duchess lives in one part, and keeps the 
rest for show, they tell me,’’ muttered the wo- 
man; “but how am I to know which is which? 
If there is a servants’ entrance, as there must 
be, how am I to find it? One might as well 
search in the heart of a strange town. Any 
way, here is a door, and it must be the grand 
entrance.” 

Folding her shawl firmly around her, and 
moving sedately up the terrace-steps, she seized 
the bronze tongue that fell from the open jaws 
of a lion’s head that frbwned upon the door, and 
let it fall with a crash that made her start back in 
dismay. Before she could recover herself the door 
opened, and a man, resplendent in silver-gray 
and scarlet, stood on the threshold, gazing at her 
from head to foot, with a look of solemn disap- 
proval. 

‘‘Some mistake, no doubt,’’ observed that 
functionary, stepping back, and looking at the 
lion’s head, as if wondering it had not bitten 
off the audacious hand that téuched it. ‘The 
servants’ entrance is in that direction.” 

Then the porter moved his fat, white hand to 
the left, and was about to disappear; but his 
visitor was quite as well informed regarding the 
duties of a lordly household as he could be, and 
found herself entirely capable of meeting his 
airs half way, if that became necessary. 

“‘T come,” she said, ‘ with a message from my 
Lady Rose Houston, to her Grace the Duchess, 
which I am to deliver in person.” 

«« Ah-hem !”’ ejaculated the great man, smooth- 
ing his chin with one hand. ‘To her Grace in 
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person! That makes adifference. You can pass 
into the hall, while I summon the footman.” 

The lady’s maid passed into the hall, and stood 
waiting among the mailed statues and grand relies 
of former times that it contained, while another 
servant, also glowing with scarlet and silver-gray, 
went up a broad oak stair-case, and disappeared. 
Directly, he came back noiselessly, as if treading 
on moss, told the woman in a low voice to follow 
him, and led her up stairs, through various apart- 
ments, along a spacious picture-gallery, and, at 
last, opened a door. 

‘The person from Lady Rose Houston,” he 
announced. 

‘The name being Hipple, your Grace,’’ said the 
waiting woman, scarcely satisfied with the an- 
nouncewment, and far less abashed by the great 
lady than she had been by her menials. 

The Duchess Dowager of St. Orman looked up 
from her embroidery, and smiled. 

«‘ Yes, [remember you very well, Hipple,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Come nearer. I hope nothing has gone 
wrong with your young lady.” 

Hipple did come nearer, in great embarrassment. 
She had wonderful self-possession, and entire con- 
fidence-in her own ability; but found it very 
difficult to open the subject, that had brought her 
into that presence. Thus, for a moment, she 
stood, silent and hesitating, while the old lady 
went on with her embroidery, 

‘«You brought a message from your lady, Hip- 
ple. What was it?” the Duchess said, at last, 
surprised by the woman’s silence. 

‘‘No, your Grace. I brought no message. 
That was an excuse. It was entirely of my own 
will I came. My young lady knows nothing about 
it; and if I might ask a favor, it should be that 
nothing is said to her of my being here, at 
all.” 

The Duchess dropped the embroidery into her 
lap, and looked at the woman, through her 
glasses. 

‘Then why did you come, Hipple? I do not 
understand,” 

“TI come, your Grace, because I love my young 
lady better than anything on earth.” 

‘‘Well! That is not strange.”’ 

‘“‘ Better than myself,’* persisted Hipple, with 
energy. ‘Nothing else would have given me 
courage to come here.” 

“Go on, Hipple. I like to see this affectionin 
a family servant.” 

‘<I was her mother’s servant, before she was 
born, your Grace,” answered Hipple, stifling a 
dry sob, that rose toher throat. ‘‘I—I gave her 

into her mother’s arms. I—lI have grown to wor- 
ship the ground she treads on. How can I see 








her pining herself into the grave, then, without 
doing my best to hold her back.”’ 

The Duchess became suddenly interested. 

‘Pining! Your young mistress! I knowthat 
she was grave, ‘too grave for a young creature of 
her years. She has a pad look of the eyes too. 
But that may be natural’’ 

“Natural! .No, your Grace. That look was 
born in deep trouble. I¢ comes from her poor, 
wounded heart, from a grief she is teo delicate 
and proud to speak of, but which eats in all the 
deeper for that. I have borne the sight of it, till 
my own heart is breaking !’’ 

“Is it a thing you can tell me of,‘without a 
breach of faith ?’’ questioned the old lady. 

‘That is what brought me here, your Grace. 
There is no one on earth my lady trusts in, or 
loves, as she loves you, now that she is separated 
from her guardian. No one else can help her. 
It isn’t a very strange story, and she was led into 
loving her guardian’s son blindfolded, as one may 
say. Everybody thought it the t natural 
thing in the world. They were rich,*both 
young, and so handsome! Oh, your Grace, you 
have no idea what a bright, happy creature she 
was, till the very last—rosy, smiling, bright as a 
bird, The sad look you speak of, has come into 
her sweet face since then, and it deepens every 
day. This is what brings me here. I can stand 
the misery of it no longer.” 

“T remember now the young man, Mr. Walton 
Hurst, heir of—of——’”’ 

‘* Norston’s Rest, your Grace.”’ 

‘Yes, the heir to a baronetcy, second to none 
in England. He married—what did he marry, 
Hipple?’’ 

‘The gardener’s daughter.’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ answered the Duchess, while a look of 
quiet scorn stole over her aristocratic features. 
‘‘It was a gardener’s daughter; something quite 
beneath any gentleman. And he might have mar- 
ried that lovely young creature. I cannot com- 
prehend such folly.” 

“‘The. girl was handsome, in a way, your 
Grace, and had her opportunities. I wish to say 
nothing against her, though my young lady did 
lie, all night long, like a dead image, the night she 
heard of it, and never seemed to breathe easy 
till she left The Rest, which had been her home 
so many years, and had come to her estate here, 
bringing only me of all the servants with her. 
It is more than a year since we came, but there 
is so little change.’’ 

** Poor child | and that. is why she hides her- 
self here? . Young, rich, and so beautiful.”’ 

«* Just as she was coming out, too, and every 
preparation made for it. But that she. never 
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seems to think of. It nearly broke her guardian’s 
heart when she insisted: on‘ burying herself here. 
Not that she is buried, while your Grace is her 
neighbor; but after all, it is a dreary: life.”’ 

‘> Dreary? Yes, I could not ‘have endured it 
at her age. Poor girl! poor, sweet girl! This 
is all you have to tell me, Hipple.. If I am to 
do, your mistress.any good, remember, it can 
only be with a thorough understanding of all the 
circumstances.” 

‘There is nothing more, your Grace. But 
that was enough to take her out of her own world 
and send her here. Enough to change her, from 
the most blithesome creature you ever saw, to 
the sad-eyed lady whom you know.” 

** You have done well to come here. This con- 
fidence is safe with me. Now, Hipple, go home, 
and rest content that you. have done your young 
mistress some service. I will think the whole 
thing over, and see what can be done.” 

Tears came now into Hipple’s eyes. She strove 
to brush t away with a finger of her glove; 
but a p once made in that dry channel was 
not so easily controlled. 

‘I'll go home, now,” she said, turning away, 
ashamed of the honest emotion. “If your Grace 
had not always been so kind to my young lady, 
I never could have told you what it was that 
* preyed upon her. She was brought up with the 
young man, that accounts for the depth of it.” 

The Duchess took off her glasses, and wiped 
away some mist that had settled on them, while 
Hipple made a reverential curtsy, and left the 
room. 

When the Duchess found herself quite alone, 
she flung her embroidery into its basket, and 
began to walk up and down the room very 
thoughtfully, and very slowly, for she was an 
old woman, and even strong feelings could not 
give back the elasticity of youth to her limbs. 
Still she paced that floor. back and forth, a long 
time, thinking, perhaps, of her own youth; for 
more than once she stole a hand into her pocket, 
and taking out a handkerchief, edged with rich 
old lace, wiped her eyes. Then she resumed her 
work again, and sat down in the bay window, 
where the light, falling on her black satin dress, 
on the fine old yellow lace that fluttered over her 
bosom, and on the waves of her snow-white hair, 
made as lovely a picture of gracious and bland 
old age as ever was drawn by artist. 

The dear old lady never thought of making 
pictures of herself, but they came naturally every- 
where she moved ; for the grace of a youth that 
had been singularly beautiful followed her into 
extreme old age, and grew softer and sweeter as 
she drew nearer to the end. 





For an hour or two she worked on, counting 
her stitches mechanically, and making roses with 
her fingers, while she was planning to scatter 
them, if possible, in a path from which they had 
sosuddenly been swept away. Then, asif she had 
made up her mind to some course of action, she 
put away her work, and rang the bell. 

A servant appeared. 

‘* John, you can order the ponies,” she said, 
**T shall drive out, before dinner.’’ 

The servant bowed, and disappeared. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuar afternoon, a low, basket-carriage, drawn 
by two steady, black ponies, with delicate hoofs, 
and long tails that almost swept the ground, came 
over the bridge in the valley, and drew up before 
the gates of Moss-Knowle. 

Here a middle aged groom descended, with 
great deliberation, from the rumble, opened the 
gate, and took his place again; while the old lady, 
in front, gathered up her reins, and drove along 
the carriage-way, talking softly to her ponies, as 
she approached the house. 

‘<So-ho, black Kate! Careful, Jet! Keep the 
road, and no antics, or I shall be severe with 
you. There, there! You need not break into a 
run, because the house is in sight, and its pretty 
mistress too! Ah, she is coming through the 
porch, ready to help the old woman out. Upon 
my word, I think I love the girl, as if she were 
my own daughter. Daughter, indeed? Grand- 
daughter. For she is five years younger than St. 
Ormand, and f lost two grandchildren before he 
was born. Bless the boy, I wish he were here 
now. Who knows what might happen?” 

By this time the basket-carriage had stopped, 
and Lady Rose came out to meet it, and welcome 
her guest to Moss-Knowle. 

‘* Ah, here you are, my Rose of Roses!” cried 
the old Duchess, giving both her slender hands 
to the young lady, who stooped to receive a kiss, 
before she helped her guest from the carriage. 
«*You see I am always coming this way. But 
can you guess why I drove down just now?”’ 

‘‘ Indeed I cannot,”’ answered Lady Rose, with 
sweet cordiality. ‘‘Some kind thought, by which 
you mean to give me pleasuge, no doubt.” 

“Perhaps. But no. This time it is myself 
I am thinking of. So do not give me too much 
credit.” 

Lady Rose shook her head, and a sad, sweet 
smile stole over her face. She had become too 
well acquainted with this grand old lady, for any 
belief, even in remote selfishness, connected with 
her. : 
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“Well, dear, if you won’t believe me, let us.go 
into your pretty drawing-room, and I will con- 
vince you that there never was a more selfish 
monster. Here we are. Now sit down, at my 
feet, darling. I love to have you there. How 
pretty this room looks. I remember no place 
where the sunlight comes in so brightly. And 
this easy-chair is. like a hollow of wood-moss. 
Besides, you are looking more than usually lovely. 
I declare, child; you have quite a color, Now, 
sit down, and let us talk over this project of mine, 
quitecomfortably. Iam getting dreadfully tired, 
Rose.” 

“Tired? Did the ride weary you so?’’ ques- 
tioned the young lady. 

“The ride! Dear, no; it isn’t that. With 
such ponies, one might as well be in a rocking- 
chair. But I am getting tired, of the castle and 
of the valley, of everything about it. So Iam 
going to leave it.’’ 

“Qh, no! no!’ protested Lady Rose, with 
quick anxiety. ‘‘ What would I do without you?”’ 

“Tt is true, my Rose of Roses; I must go. 
One gets rusty, staying so long in one place. You 
will hardly believe it, at my age; but I am getting 
to long for another plunge into the gay world.” 

Lady Rose shook her head. 


«You will never make me believe that, dear 
lady.”’ 
‘‘ But I am dreadfully in earnest, Rose.”’ 


**In earnest? Why, it would break your heart 
to leave the dear old place, in the blossom season. 
Then what would become of poor me?’’ 

“You? Why, here is just where all my diffi- 
culty lies. What should I do, wandering about 
the wilds of London, alone? Of course, if I go, 
you go with me.”’ 

Lady Rose seemed to shrink within herself. 
The rich bloom, natural to her complexion, had 
been faint from the first ; but it entirely disap- 
peared now, anda look of absolute dismay troub- 
led the deep blue of her eyes. 

‘IT could not, your Grace. 
not,” she said, falteringly. 

‘« But you must, Rose. I cannot go alone. St. 
Ormand expects that I shall come out from my 
solitude, for a season, at least.” 

Lady Rose met these reasonings with a weary 
smile. Had the kind old Duchess dowager been 
appealed to by her guardian? And was she ready 
to endure a fashionable season in London for her 
sake? The thought filled her with gratitude, 
but underlying it all was a sharp pain. 

‘‘Has Sir Noel, my guardian, made this re- 
quest ?”” she questioned, speaking with fficulty. 

‘No, no, he has not. I do not think he would 
so far influence any movement you may choose 


Indeed, I could 





to make. The idea is my own. St. Ormand 
wants ‘me, or thinks he does; and I cannot oblige 
him, unless you will go with me.”’ 

Still Lady Rose looked irresolute. 

“Poor child! What’ has brought these tears 
into your eyes?’ said’ the old lady. “Do you 
know I hoped to give you pleasure ?”’ 

‘* And so you do, dear, dear lady, if gratitude 
is a pleasure. And I think it is the sweetest sen- 
sation I shall ever know. How could you have 
wounded me, then ?”’ 

** But you will wound me, Rose, if, for this 
once, you refuse to let me think for you.” 

‘“‘T have not refused. Only you do not know— 
you cannot know how unutterably painful it is 
for me to think of society, just now.” 

‘But, my child, you have never been present- 
ed. No young lady can be so lavish of her youth 
as to waste its opening years in this place, which 
is as beautiful as Paradise, I must allow, but al- 
most as quiet, too.” 

‘¢But I love you, my dear friend,” said Lady 
Rose, and the tears that stood on her long lashes 
began to drop, ‘“‘and a few people at home, who 
love me dearly.” 

‘I know, I know; but all this is time wasted. 
You will love me, such as I am, in London as 
well as here. I will write and ask your guardi- 
an’s consent, if you wish it.” 

‘Qh! No, no, not for the world. He will not 
care; no one will care, now,”’ cried Lady Rose, 
anxiously. ‘It is better that we should have 
no communication.” 

‘‘Perhaps. I will not decide that. But listen 
to me. The Queen has come out of her deep 
mourning. St. James is to be thrown open, once 
more. It is a fit time that all her court should 
be there.”’ 

‘‘ But in all that gay throng I should never be 
missed,’’ said Lady Rose. 

** You would be putting off a grave duty which be- 
longs to your rank, Lady Rose,”’ said the Duchess. 

The young girl bent her eyes-on the floor, and 
sighed heavily. 

“Tell me,”’ she questioned, at last; with the 
words came a swift rush of scarlet to her cheeks. 
She could not force herself to complete the sen- 
tence, but dropped her head on the lady’s lap, 
and began to sob. 

The dear old lady began to cry, also, but 
wiped her tears away, before Rose could observe 
them, and spoke cheerfully, 

«Of course, dear, your guardian would like to 
be with us, if you care for that; but while his 
son and wife remain abroad, I suppose he will 
hardly come to England, and you will have to 
give up the association.” 
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Lady Rose looked up suddenly. 

“Do you know—are you sure they are still 
abroad ?’’ she questioned, eagerly. ‘Sir Noel 
never mentions them to me,”’ 

‘I do: not wonder,’ answered the dowager. 
‘¢ Your guardian is a proud man, and shame of 
that horrid mésalliance would keep him silent.” 

The old lady saw that Rose winced and turned 
white, as if some hidden wound had been touched, 
and went on more gently. 

‘« Of course, my dear, you can never be brought 
into an intimacy with this family again. It will 
be my duty to save you from that, When such 
misfortunes happen, they must be borne by the 
persons nearest in interest. We cannot extend 
sympathy, as at a funeral: we have only to keep 
aloof. No one can expect you to keep up even a 
remote intimacy with the girl young Hurst has 
ruined himself in marrying.’’ 

‘I could not. Indeed, indeed I could not,’ 
answered Rose, almost with a cry of distress. 
Then, frightened at her own vehemence, she 
added, ‘‘ Not that she is not good, and capable of 
grander things than I could do. Besides, she is 
beautiful, oh, how beautiful.” 

“Oh, yes; I dare say. The beauty of a pea- 
sant or a donkey girl, such as we find about 
Naples. Those black-eyed, free-stepping. crea- 
tures, like this girl, have demoralized the taste of 
our young men.”’ 

‘Nay,’ replied the Lady Rose, hesitatingly. 
“T must not let you say that, You are unjust, 
dear lady.” 

‘Why, then,” was the answer, and the Duch- 
ess shook her head, doubtingly, ‘did she throw 
herself in young Mr. Hurst’s way?” 

‘‘She did not. She never did,” replied Lady 
Rose, eagerly. Then she stopped; blushing 
vividly, For a moment it seemed as,if she was 
a little ashamed of her own warmth ; but her love 
of truth prevailed over every other feeling, and 
she went on, speaking hurriedly. 

‘‘T must tell you all. You have, I find, heard 
garbled accounts. Ruth, for that was her name, 
Ruth Jessup, was often at my guardian’s, the 
housekeeper being her godmother; and so she 
and young Mr. Hurst became acquainted; and 
—and, finally, they ran away, and were married, 
secretly, at a little church, half a day’s journey 
from the Rest. 

‘‘There was another lover,’ she continued, 
‘‘a coarse, vulgar, brutal wretch; oh, such a vil- 
lain; I do not wonder that Ruth hated him. 
The night of the marriage, old Mr. Jessup, Ruth’s 
father, was found desperately wounded, in the 
woods, near his cottage; and close by was Mr. 





To make a long story'short, what does this wretch 
do, Storms was his name, but go ‘to Sir Noel, and 
say that he saw the two quarrelling, and that 
young Mr. Hurst had shot the old man? And 
when Mr. Jessup, died, the villain threatened to 
hang Sir Noel’s son, with this evidence, which 
was all false, unless bought off with a farm. He 
also went to Ruth, and made the same thréat, to 
induce her to marry him; for he suspected she 
loved Mr. Walton, though he did not know of the 
marriage. And here is where she beliaved so 
nobly !’’ 

**What did she do?” 

“ Finding what danger Mr. Walton was in from 
this villain, what shame impended over a noble 
house, what a broken heart would come to Sir 
Noel, she quietly went away, no one knew where, 
thinking that her absence would set things right. 
She gave no thonght to herself; she abandoned 
everything, you see; love, husband, rank, even 
her good name; and all to save Mr. Walton——”’ 

“Poor child! Poor child!’’ interrupted the 
Duchess, soothingly; but whether she meant 
Ruth, or Lady Rose, she did ‘not tell. 

«By this time,” resumed the Lady Rose, mas- 
tering her emotions, ‘‘ young Mr. Hurst had re- 
covered, and the first thing he did was to tell his 
father of his marriage. - The disappearance of the 
poor girl was now known, and they thought, at 
first, she had made away with ‘herself. The in- 
nocence of Mr. Walton was now known also. 
But the truth soon came out that Ruth had only 
fled, and Sir Noel dnd his son went up to London, 
and found her. That is all.” 

“* My dear,’’ said the venerable Duchess, laying 
her hand on Lady Rose’s ‘head, “I wish, if ever 
I should need an advocate, that you would plead 
my cause.” 

The Lady Rose blushed again, and to the tips 
of her small ears. 

“TI only wished,” she said, with embarrass- 
ment, ‘to show you that Ruth did not throw her- 
self in young Mr. Hurst's way, and that she was 
good, and true, and noble, even heroic.” 

The Duchess made no answer, for awhile; but 
she sighed heavily ; for she saw what the Lady 
Rose herself did not'see, the secret of her cham- 
pionship.| ‘‘She loves this young man still,’’ the 
Duchess said to herself, ‘‘but we must try and 
cure her. Ah! how generous, how noble, how 
forgiving she is, and to both.” 

After a minute, however, she said, briskly, 

‘+ But now, dear, to busines. We must settle on 
thistrip to London. Can you be ready in a week ? 
I have but to telegraph St. Ormand, and have tho 
house put in order. It might be earlier, if you 


Walton Hurst, also wounded, and also insensible. ‘ cared to hasten things a little, for my sake.” 
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‘“‘Tf you wish it—if you really wish it. How 
could I say otherwise? Since T came here, a 
solitary, aimless person, too young for independ- 
ence, but craving all its rights, you have been 
more than a friend, yes, more than a mother 
to me.” 

“There! there! Don’tcry. Ifyouonly knew 
what a treat it was to get any one so fresh and 
lovely up to my grim old castle, and make a sort 
of daughter of her, you would never think of 
lauding me for my selfishness. Now, my love, 
ring for a biscuit, and aglass of wine. The drive 
has given me an appetite. 

Lady Rose did not ring, but she went out to 
order the refreshments, and would have brought 
them in herself, but Hipple was present, and in- 
sisted on performing the duty, which she did 
with a demure air of reverence that amused the 
old lady. The brown eyes of the Duchess twink- 
led as she took the wine, and with a mischievous 
smile on her little, old mouth, she said, 

‘‘We shall have to look up a French maid, I 
fancy, when we get to London.” 

‘A French maid!’ As these hateful words 
fell on Hipple’s ear, she gave a start, that sent a 
dash of wine over the silver tray, which nearly 
fell from her hands, and cast upon the dowa- 
ger a look that was bitter with unspoken re- 
proaches. 

Lady Rose saw the shock, and spoke eagerly. 

‘“*No, no! Ishall never be able to have any 
one about me but Hipple.” 

The old lady sipped her wine daintily, and re- 
garded Hipple’s consternation with sly enjoy- 
ment. 

‘If this is Hipple, she seems a very respect- 
able person, and, possibly, may be made to do. 
Now, my good woman, let us judge of your capa- 
bilities a little. Can you have your young lady 
in readiness for a London season in just one 
week.” 

“T can have my lady ready whenever she 
desires it,’’ answered Hipple, struggling hard 
to subdue her voice to its most respectful ac- 
cents. 

‘That seems encouraging,”’ observed the Duch- 
ess. placing her empty glass on the tray. ‘No 
doubt we shall get along very well without the 
French maid. Now, Hipple, be sure that every- 
thing is ready at the time.” 

‘‘ Everything shall be in readiness, your Grace,” 
said Hipple. 

Here the old lady arose, her heavy silk dress 
rustling sumptuously, while the jet embroidery 
and fringes upon it rattled around her like a hail 
storm. Leaning affectionately upon the arm of 
Lady Rose, she walked down to her carriage, and, 











after sitting awhile to chat there, drove away, 
rather proud of her ability to guide, those long- 
tailed ponies so dashingly across the bridge. 

After she was entirely out of sight, lost, as it 
were, among the trees of her own park, the old 
lady allowed her ponies to creep at their own 
pace, while she fell into thought. 

‘* A pretty business I have let that grim wait- 
ing woman lead me into,” she thought. ‘‘Aseason 
n London! A presentation, of course; operas, 
parties, and racketing of every kind. All of my 
own proposing, too, and just because I have taken 
one of my silly fancies for this lonely girl, dream- 
ing dreams about her, and that boy, my grandson. 
Well, I do confess, I should like to see another 
Duchess of St. Ormand at the castle worthy of 
the old name. Where could I find another like 
this same Lady Rose? An Earl’s daughter, in- 
heriting everything but the title; so young, so 
dreamily beautiful. Yes, yes! She is worth the 
trouble. Why, what are the ponies about, with 
their noses to the ground. Come, come, this will 
never do|’’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Sr. James Panace was one grand fire of illu- 
mination; every window in its grim old walls, 
which time itself can never make picturesque, 
was ablaze. The street on either hand, the park 
beyond, in all its billowy and emerald greenness, 
were bathed in streams of light. The Life Guards 
were out, stationed here and there along the ap- 
proaches to the palace, like equestrian statues. 
Beyond, all London was thrown into a pleasant 
commotion. The Queen was about to assume one 
of her most popular prerogatives, and appear once 
more, with the finest court in the world about 
her. 

The side-walks were lined with people, eager, 
joyous, and grateful that the court was showing 
signs of social life again. Women and children 
thronged on the steps and at the windows ; street 
sweepers retreated to the gutters, and, leaning 
upon their dirty brooms, joined in the general 
jubilation. 

As time wore on the erush of carriages around 
the palace became immense, and those citizens 
who could get near enough to see their inmates 
descend and mount the palace-steps, held plea- 
sant conversation together regarding those they 
were so fortunate as to distinguish in the noble 
throng. 

‘Who.is that in the chocolate carriage, drawn 
by six horses, with the duke’s coronet ?’’ said one 
man, standing foremost in the crowd, answering 
a friend who had questioned him. ‘Upon my 
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word I’ doubt if I can tell you. Some Duchess, 
of course; and I séem to have an idea of the old 
lady’s face; uncommonly old she is, and uncom- 
monly pretty is the young person by her side. 
Ah, now she is getting out;'she turns to sweep 
back her train. Now Ihave it. That lady is the 
Dowager Duchess of St. Ormand, grandmother 
to the young duke, you know; and a precious 
good age she has lived to.” 

«Is the young lady her granddaughter ?”’ 

‘*No, I think not. St. Ormand has no sister. 
The girl is a rare beauty, but I cannot make her 
out.’’ 

By this time the chocolate carriage, with its six 
horses had moved on, and the two ladies entered 
the palace, one walking slowly forward, with the 
stately grace of a courtier, well accustomed to 
scenes like that, carrying the train of her dress, 
thrown with apparent carelessness over one arm, 
still with a forethought that threw out all its 
matchless garniture of old Venetian point, under 
which the velvet glowed fitfully, like the bloom 
of ripe plums through gossamer woven over them 
in the night. 

Behind her, following like some bright cloud, 
came the Lady Rose, with the delicate blue of 
heaven in her dress, and the soft whiteness of its 
clouds floating over the blue in airy ripples and 
waves of lace. All adown the long, sweeping 
train blush roses gathered up the gossamer woof 
and lay, as if floating on foam, among the white 
spray of an ostrich plume, and a glimmer of 
misty lace that gave the requisite courtly dignity 
to as fair a face, and as queenly a head as entered 
the presence that night. As these two came into 
the full glow of the wax lights, the old lady cast 
one anxious look on her protege, and prepared to 
move on with the crowd. 

‘Just enough excitement to give her color, 
and not enough to stir the pearls upon her neck,”’ 
she thought. “A true patrician, if one was ever 
presented here. If this is an old woman’s folly, no 
one can say that she has not a fair excuse for it.”’ 

Thus congratulating herself, the old lady ming- 
led gently with the stream that was pressing 
toward the state drawing-room, and was carried 
across the threshold, where her train fell, and 
arranged itself, as if by magic, and a grave, sweet 
smile illuminated her face, taking away ten years 
of its age. . 

The presence-chamber was crowded, and many 
a face lighted up, with pleasant recognition, as 
the old Duchess passed up to the presence of the 
Queen, who still bore traces of mourning under 
the blaze of regal jewels that shed their light 
upon her pleasant features. and half-sable dress. 
It was over in afew moments. The slow, grace- 





ful homage, the few words of cordial welcome 
from the lips of the Queen. Then the presenta- 
tion which opened the fairy-land of fashionable 
life to Lady Rose Houston—a presentation re- 
ceived with such gentle grace by the Queen, that 
Lady Bose bore away the remembrance of a smile 
that warmed her heart toward the good sove- 
reign whenever she thought of that hour in after 
years—this once dreaded presentation was over, 

The two ladies retreated, with a backward 
gliding of the. person, which soon brought them 
directly out of the presence and into a crowd of 
friends, all eager to greet the old lady, and to 
recognize the new star which promised to rise so 
brilliantly. The old Duchess was in high good 
humor, her reception back among her old friends 
was becoming an ovation. The Queen had been 
more than gracious, and her own opinion of the 
impression Lady Rose might produce was tho- 
roughly confirmed by the signs of admiration no 
one understood better than herself. 

‘Do we spend the season ?’’ she said, to one 
who inquired, with a gentle nod of the head. 
‘Yes, indeed. Have you a fancy I could get my 
young friend away, so long as London is itself? 
Having plunged into a new career, we intend to 
carry it out to the utmost. Oh,’ she added, 
lifting her glass, and turning it upon a young 
man who that moment appeared in the crowd, 
‘‘T can hardly believe it, but that must be St. 
Ormand. Yes, yes, he is coming this way.’’ 

Certainly, a tall young man, whose face lighted 
up with quick pleasure the moment he looked 
that way, was quietly moving toward the Duch- 
ess, who had signaled him with a little wave of 
her glass. 

‘I did not know that you had reached town 
yet,” he said, addressing the old lady with cor- 
dial reverence. ‘Off at one of the hunting- 
lodges, and got neither telegrams or letters till 
yesterday. Came down at once to see that every- 
thing was in readiness.” 

While he was speaking, the young man’s glance 
happened to fall on Lady Rose, who had not 
heard his name, and met the look with a warm 
glow of color. 

‘Tell me,”’ said the young Duke, bending low 
over the dowager, who was busy untangling the 
fragile chain that was always twisting around 
her glass. ‘ Who.is this young lady standing se 
near? I saw her speaking to you as I came up.” 

The old lady had disentangled her chain while 
he was speaking. So, with the glass between 
her daintily-gloved fingers, she gave Lady Rose 
a signal to draw near, 

‘* Lady Rose Houston, St. Ormand desires to 
be presented,’’ she said, with & reserve of man- 
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ner that seemed to chill the young man, and 
rather surprised the lady. 

Before the formal salutations were over, the 
dowager drew her grandson’s attention away. 

«* Now, that you are here, Ormand, we may as 
well be making our way out of the crowd. One 
sees so many old friends in groups, that it is 
quite bewildering. It seems to me as if the 
crush would never end.” 

Thus breaking into the first stages of an intro- 
duction, the old lady quietly put her hand on 
the arm of the Duke, and moved on, looking 
wonderfully demure and self-satisfied. 

They had hardly advanced a pace or two, 
when the old lady turned sharply, and looked 
at her charge, from whom a cry had broken 
scarcely above a breath, but sharp with intense 
pain. 

The girl’s face was white as the feather that 
drooped toward it, and an expression of such 
keen anguish was in her eyes, that the astute old 
lady had but to follow their wild look to learn all 
the wished to know. 

‘«The rooms here are so dreadfully over-heat- 
ed,’ she said. ‘Lady Rose is quite faint. Give 
her your arm, Ormand, and let us find a breath 
of pure air. Not that way, where the crowd is 
thickest, but toward the stair-case.” 

The old lady gave one swift glance at a head, 
that had fascinated the gaze of that poor girl 





with such terrible magnetism, as she left the room. 
It was turned from them, and moving onward 
with the crowd, apparently unconscious of the 
attention it had won. Then the old lady gave a 
iook at her lordly grandson, and a smile crept 
over her lips. He was looking down .into the 
drooping face of his companion with a look of in- 
tense admiration, such as she had never seen in 
his eyes before. 

‘* May I be permitted?’ questioned the young 
man, glancing wistfully into the carriage, when 
the ladies were seated there. 

But the old duchess interposed at once. 

**No! no! It would be® shame to take you ~ 
away now,’’ she said. ‘Besides, Rose and I are 
completely fagged out. Why, the weight of 
one’s diamonds are enough toensure a headache. 
Order the people to drive on: ‘ Of course, we shall 
see you before long.” 

So the young Duke of St. Ormand gave the 
proper orders, and stood, rather disconsolately, 
watching the chocolate-colored carriage and six 
horses as they passed slowly out of the crowded 
street, in the direction of St. James’ Square, where 
they drew up before one of those plain, but 
vast and stately mansions, which have been the 
pride and heir-looms of the older and more ex- 
clusive English nobility, the Norfolks, Derbys, 
etc., for two centuries and more, 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE CHILDREN, 





BY CLARA B. HEATH. 





I sxe fond mothers leading by the hand, 
The fair, sweet children, with their sunny brows; 
Those precious links that form the household band— 
The little “ wells of sunshine” in the house, 
. In days to come, a power in all the land— 
Who knows but what their voices will arouse 
Some slumbering echoes that shall roll and roll, 
In waves of penitence o’er many a soul? 


The children! God forgive us if we stand, 
Sometimes with longing eyes, and lips compressed, 
While wandering through the city’s busy ways, 
Its lanes and alleys, where there is no rest 
On Summer nights; and Winter's weary days, 
Are filled with sights and sounds to them unblest. 
Forgive us if we find it hard to give 
Our own to death, while such as these still live, 





CAPTIVE. 





BY ANNA CLEAVES. 





> 
Dear —sweet voice! 
Why dost thou come to me? 
Oh, hush, sweet voice! 
I may not fist to thes. 
Dear eyga—eweet eyes! 
Turn ye another way ; 
Look not in mine, 
I cannot say ye nay. 


Dear lips—sweet lips! 

That taught me love’s own creed; 
Nay, tempt me not, 

My tears with ye would plead. 


Oh, love, I bow 
A captive unto thee; 
‘Loose thou my bonds, 
In mercy set me free. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, something quite 
new for a walking-costume. The material is 
either of cashmere, merino, or reps. Here the 
lower skirt is cut three and a quarter yards in 
width, and very slightly trained at the back, and 
is provided with loops underneath by which to 


raise it for walking. The front breadth and-the 
side gores, are ornamented by a deep kilted 
flounve, put on straightway of the material, and 
this is headed by two kilted plaitings, turned-up 
each three inches deep, which is. separated from 
the lower kilting by a.-marrower one turned 
down two inches deep, finished by a’narrow bias 
band of silk of the same ¢olor as the dress. The 
Polonaise opens from the waist down, finished by 
buttons and button-holes. The bottom of the 
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Polonaise has a kilted plaiting, four inches deep, 
headed by a bias band of silk, two inches in 
width. At the back the Polonaise is looped, so 
as to form a double pannier. It will be seen 
that the trimming on the back of the under-skirt 
is bound, top and bottom, with the silk, and that 
the band just below the heading is much wider 
than the band which finishes the front. This band 
is no less than three inches wide. There is an 
open, pointed collar at the back of the neck, 
forming lapels in front. The sleeves are tight 
coat, with cuff to match the collar, as may be 
seen, ending at the hand with a double puff. At 
the neck and wrists are worn frills of clear mus- 
lin. For. this costume fourteen yards of cash- 
mere or merino will be required. 


Above is a pretty, dressy costume, for a very 
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young lady, say fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
Would be charming, made of white mohair, or 
@ light-colored. silk, and trimmed with a con- 
trasting color, or with black vélvet ribbon. The 
under-skirt is just below the top of the neat- 
fitting boot, and has a flounce, six inches deep, 
just in front, deepening at the sides of the front 
breadth to eight inches, and then narrowing to 





six inches again at the back. This has but enough 
fullness to allow it’to fall gracefully, and is orna- 
mented on the edge with the trimming of silk or 
velvet, two inches wide. There are two bands of 
the trimming above the flownce; one inch wide, 
and one inch apart. The tunic is quite short in 
front, forming an apron, ornamented with four 
rows of trimming, finishing-at the sides with bows 


of the same. The lower row of trimming extends }-- 


all round the back of the tunic, which is finished 
with a ruffle three inches deep, bowed on the 
edge. There is but little looping of the tanio et 
the back. The basque-bodice is, double-breasted } comp 
in front, forming a short basque im front, atid’s 
postillion at the back, all trimmed to match the 





Coat-sleeves to match. Clear muslin frills 
Twelve to four- 
teen yards of mohair, six yards of two-inch wide 
velvet ribbon, eighteen yards, or one and a half 


skirt. 
at the neck and at the wrists. 


pieces of velvet, one inch wide. Two pieces of 
inch or inch and a ‘half velvet would trim the 
whole; using the same width for ‘the edge of 
the bottom flounce would. be more economical. 
A partly worn silk would look well, renovated in 
this. way. 

Opposite is a costume for a miss of twelve. The 
front of the under-skirt has three large box- 
plaits from the waist down. These are laid flat, 
and ornamented with large buttons, made of 
moulds covered with the material. The over- 
dress is cut quite plain, simply hemmed, and 
looped very short at the sides, and displaying the 
trimming of the under-skirt. A skirt-waist, made 
with box plaits, ornamented with buttons to cor- 





farcry cuffs upon the coat-sleeves, 


For out-dcor wear 


Hiner joc 
Saw te doub! jacket, with pockets and 





cuffs to correspond.. The rest of the jacket is 
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finished with @ thick-covered cord. Ten yards 
of twenty-seven inch wide goods will be required, 
or eight yards of yard-wide material, such as 
pique or percale, eleven dozen moulds for the 
dress and over-jacket. 

On the preceding page is a dress, for a little girl, 
of a solid colored merino, or tweed, and trim- 
ming of a narrow striped poplin, black and white, 
cut on the bias. There is a narrow ruffle, three 
inches deep, just on the edge of the skirt, and 
the front of the skirt has kilt plaits, out sepa- 





rately, bound with the bias trimmings, and then 
arranged on the front of the skirt, asseen. The 
tunic is simply bound with the bias poplin, and 
looped at the sides, forming an apron front, and 
but little fullness atthe back. The jacket has 
revers turned back, on the front, and ending in 
a square collar, at the back. Coat-sleeves, with 
a cuff formed of three pieces. The edges of 
iacket, pockets, cuffs, etc., trimmed same as’skirt. 





Buttons covered, with the black and white poplin. 
Six yards of merino, and two and a half yards of 
striped black and white poplin, quarter-inch 
stripe, make the prettiest trimming. 

Opposite is a pretty design for a basque jacket, 
suitable either for a house-dress or. for an out- 
side jacket. It may be made of habit-cloth, or 
of black cashmere, and would also. look well for 
an out-doors wrap,.made of navy-blue, water- 
proof cloaking. It is double-breasted in front, 
buttoning all the way down to the end of the 
jacket, where the skirt of it is slashed, as may 
be seen, in front, at the sides, and at the back. 
The side lapels’ are ornamented with square 
pockets. The whole is bound simply with a bias 
binding of black silk. The sleeyes are trimmed 
at the bottom, with bias pnffings of the silk, 
knotted at equal distances. The narrow frills 
around the sleeves, at the neck, and under the 
standing collar, are of clear muslin. Two and a 
half yards of cashmere, or one and a half yards 
of cloth, will make this jacket. Habit-cloth, at 
three dollars per yard, or water-proof, at one dol- 
lar fifty cents, will make a very nice garment. 

Next we give an entirely new design for an 
apron for # little Miss going to school. It may 
be made of black alpaca, or silk, trimmed with 





narrow, black velvet. ribbon, or of brown holland, 
or white pique, trimmed with Hamburg edging 
and Marseilles braid. » The pattern can be easily 
cut from the drawing. 





EMBROIDERED BORDER, 




















WINTER DOLMAN. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give here an engraving, and on the next 
page a diagram, of the new and fashionable 
*¢ Winter Dolman.”’ 

No- 1. Front. 

No. 2.. Hatr or Back. 

No. 3. Har or Gore or Back. 

No. 4. Woe or SLEEVE. 

No. 5. Hater or Conuar. 

No. i, front, needs no description. 

Vou. LXVII.—5 


No. 2, half 





of back, B of back, and B of front, join under 
the armtoC. A of front, and A of gore, join. 
No. 4, sleeve. E is the top, and is joined to the 
shoulder, as far as will make it hang gracefully, 
from, which point. it, is left open, as seen ia en- 
graving. Make of cashmere, or cloth, and trim 
with bands of worsted braid of two widths, and 
buttons, two sizes. If preferred, it need not be 
trimmed all over; six or eight rows of braid will 
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18 DIAGRAM FOR WINTER DOLMAN. 


























look equally well. As may be seen, this Dolman sin inches. You had better first make a pattern, 
is much longer than those lately worn. full size, from this dingram, using an old news- 
We give the size of each piece of the pattern, ! paper, and then fit it, before you cut into your stuff. 
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MAT OR CUSHION, (JAVA CANVAS.) 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEBR. 





AALEME MA Hh H} 
Worked in shades of red ay or, for mats, - of wool. The band forming the eat is worked 
worked on silver or gold canvas, in various shades } in rows of chain-stitch in stripes of seven slia‘les. 








BORDERS FOR SACQUES, ETC. 


These borders are worked in coral and long not always a recommendation. especially for orna 





stitch, with silks of different colors, on black. They | 
are now very fashionable, and they are very 
pretty, two important considerations, for to be 


) 
5 
; 
: 
: 
merely fashionable, without being beaufiful, is mental work like tkis. 





BOY’S SCARF, CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials required: White and pear gray dou. 
ble Berlin wool, and a short wooden or bone 
crochet or tricot needle, the stem measuring No. 3 
of the Bell gauge. 

The scarf is worked the long way in Russian 
crochet, and consists of 4 gray and 8 white stripes 
of 6.rows each. For the foundation make 230 
Ch., very loosely, with the gray wool. The Ist 
row is plain DC , the rest is worked in Russian 
or ribbed crochet, which is the same as DC., but 
taking up the lowest of the two horizontal threads 
of the stitch, or that nearest to the first finger 
of the left hand when holding the work. A chain 
stitch must be made at the beginning of every 
row to turn with, otherwise a stitch would be 
lost. The whole of the work must be done very 
loosely, that the scarf may be soft and pliable. 
To finish the ends with the gray wool and a rug 
needle, knot into each of the 7 stripes two loops 
over a flat mesh or ruler 2 inches wide. These 
loops are fastened together below by tassels of 
gray and white wool, 3 inches long. 








CHAIR BOLSTER. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: White, dark-red, maize, dark-brown, backward and forward for fifteen rows, knitting 


violet, and green Berlin wool; needles, No. 14.  ; one row and purling the other. Take these stitches 
This chair-bolster consists of six stripes made } off and put them in front, then knit four of the 
separately, and afterward joined together, join- ; foundation; pick up the four dropped stitches 
ing each stripe ten rows lower than the other. { on the left needle, and knit to the end of the row. 
For each stripe cast on sixteen stitches. 11th Row: The same as 2nd. 
Ist Row: Knit plain. Repeat from ist row, The ends are sewn to- 
2d Row: Knit four, purl eight, knit four. gether and wadded. A rosette is made of loops 
Repeat these two rows seven times. of wool, finished with a button in the centre. A 
10th Row: Knit four, take the second color, plait is made of three lengths in wool, to cor- 
and knit four; turn, and work these four stitches { respond with the stripes. 
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UMBRELLA-CASE. 


RY MES. 


This case, which is intended to contain four 
umbrellas or parasols for traveling, is made of 
strips of holland, joined together, and ornamented 


over the joins with a small pattern in embroidery, 
the design for which is shown in the full-size en- 
graving. No. 1 shows the embroidery for the but- 
tons, No. 2 the mode of making and binding the 





JANE WEAVER. 


bottom of the case. This, of course, is in a 
greatly reduced size. The pointed pieces joined 
to the bottom will be easily copied from design. 


The top of the case is button-holed in small scal- 
lops. The slide, into which a piece of sarcenet 
ribbon is run, is covered with a@ strip of the 
border shown in the engraving. ; 





PATTERN IN BERLIN WORK, 


IN COLORS. 


In the front of the number we give a pattern ; order to give-our réaders some idea of its expense. 
in Berlin work, in colors, for a chair-seat, etc., } Similar patterns are sold, in the stores, in Phils- 


etc. This is one of the most beautiful designs we 
have ever issued. It is printed in ten colors, each 


delphia and New York, at from fifty cents to 
one dollar each; yet we furnish them without 


color printed separately, a fact we mention, in ‘ charge, to subscribers, as part of our illustrations. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 


LOUISE 





CHEST-WARMER, IN KNITTING, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


“Iaterials : Three ounces pink, one ounce black 
double wool, three knitting-needles, moderate 
size, of bone, 

The chest-warmer is begun at the back. For 


®% medium size, cast on forty-two stitches with 
the pink wool. 

Ist Row: Plain knitting, 

2nd Row: The first stitch of each row is slip- 
ped, as if for purling. 








have eighty rows, then divide the stitches into 
three, that is, fourteen for each side, and four- 
teen for the contre. These ceiitre-stitches are 
left on the needle. Knit and pur! off one side 
with the third needle for twenty-four rows. In 
the twenty-fifth row, cast on twelve stitches. 
Knit and purl for eighty rows; cast off and knit 
the other side to correspond. 

For the border, with black wool, cast on six 
stitches, and in the beginning of every other row 
slip one; pick up the side stitch of the founda- 
tion, and pass it over the slipped stitch ; continue 
this on both sides. The front is worked in the 
same manner. 

For the neck, pick up the stitches on both 
sides to meet those on the back needle. Knit 
four plain rows. 

5th Row: Knit two, * make one, knit two 
together. Repeat from *; end with knit two. 

6th Row: Knit two, * knit one, purl one in 
the made stitch, knit one. Repeat from *; end 
with knit two. 


7th Row : Knit two, * knit two togeiher. Re- 


. peat from *; end with knit two. 


8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th Rows: Knit plain ; 
cast off. 

The back and front are knitted together at the 
bottom; knit the same rows as for the neck. A 
ribbon is run through the holes. When entirely 


Repeat those two rows, ; finished, damp a cloth, lay it on the work, and 


alternate plain knitting and purling, until you } pass over it with a hot iron. 
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EMBROIDERIES FOR UNDER-LINEN. 


























TRAVELING DRESSING-CASE—CLOSED AND OPEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


an 





The outside is of American cloth. It is lined 3 shown open. The outside is bound with sarcenet 
with holland, and has, inside, a narrow embroi-} ribbon, and has strings for tying on a wooden 
dered pattern, worked in chain-stitch. The shape } hair-roller to dress curls on, It is a very neat 
of the fittings may be copied from the design ; and convenient article. 





EMBROIDERIES: INSERTION. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT 


“ Pererson” For 1875! Berrer THAN Ever! !—We offer 
this number to the public as an earnest of what we intend 
to do for 1875, and as a proof that “Peterson,” already the 
“cheapest and best,” will be more worthy of patronage than 
ever. Above all other magazines, it is, we claim, the one for the 
times. Continued and extraordinary success is impossible, 
as every one knows, without sterling merit; and “ Peterson” 
has had, for ten years, an average edition of 130,000 copies 
monthly. No similar publication, anywhere in the world, 
has each a circulation. 

For 1875, “Peterson” will deserve this popularity better 
than ever, for i will be greatly improved in all respects. The re- 
form in the postage law, meanwhile, will make “ Peterson” 
cheaper than ever. For it must be remembered that the prices 
to clubs, as well as to a fingle subscriber, now include the 
postage, which we will pre-pay here. Our old club prices, with 
the postage that the subscriber had to pay afterward, made 
“Peterson” cost, in all cases, more than it will for 1875. 
Too much attention cannot be called to this fact! 

We continue to offer, as will be seen, three kinds of clubs. 
For one kind the premium is our unrivalled engraving, 
“ Wasninoton’s Finest Interview Wits His Wire.” For 
another kind, the premium is a copy of “ Peterson” for 1875. 
For still another kind, there are two premiums, viz., the 
large-sized engraving and also a copy of “ Peterson.” We 
have been offering these three kinds of clubs for two years, 
and find the plan so popular—some persons wishing only 
an engraving, and others only a copy of “ Peterson,” while 
others wish both—that we renew the offer for next year. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merit and cheapness are fairly put be- 
fore them. Be the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment / 


Tue Prcrortat Souventn is the title of a new collection. 


of engravings, twenty-five in number, which we offer, for 
1875, as a premium to persons getting up clubs, instead of 
the “Washington's First Interview With His Wife,” if 
dey prefer it. “The Pictorial Souvenir” is a companion to 
“The Gems of Art,” which has been so popular. This is a 
rare chance to obtain twenty-five first-class steel plates, like 
those published in “ Peterson.” Elsewhere, a similar num- 
pong plates, equally good, would cost five or six dollars. 
ime, we will conti to send the “ Gemsof Art,” if 
ae as apremium. By getting up enough clubs, you 
can earn not only the premium engraving, and an extra copy 
of the magazine, but also the “ Pictorial Souvenir,” and the 
“ Gems of Art.” 





VantEcaTED FLowers.—A really pretty effect can be pro- 
duced on any colored flower, peony, rose, fuchsia, etc., mak- 
ing them beautifully variegated, by holding the flower in 
the hollow of the inverted hands, and lighting a match un- 
derneath it, being careful not to let the flower get close 
enongh to get scorched. It is the fume of the brimstone 
that does it, and the effoct is sometimes so startling as to 
deceive a botanist into thinking he has discovered a new 
variety. 

Our Cotorep Parrern for this month isa gem. So was 
that in December. Each cost as much as a premium 
“chromo.” Yet we give two, or three, every year. of these 
expensive patterns, and have never boastad of it before. 
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Tur Ortew or Batts is not generally understood. Ft was 
out of an old German custom that the ball grew. This cus- 
tom jisted in the bling in the villages during tie 
Easter holidays, of all the marriageable maidens, in order 
to present to each new-made bride, at whose wedding they 
had danced, a beautifully-or ted ball. When this ball, 
after being borne on a gayly-decorated pole in solemn pro- 
cession through the village, had been presented to the 
young bride, she was thereby laid under obligation to fur- 
nish free music for the evening to all who might wish to 
dance. From this festive custom is derived the expression, 
“ to give a ball.” 








Tue Fasurons in this magazine can always be relied on 
as the latest as well as prettiest. “Peterson” is not, as 
nearly every other lady's book is, a mere advertislng shect 
for second-rate dress-makers. We have no interest to re- 
commend ugly styles, because they are ours, or because the 
wood-engravings that represent them are given to us for 
nothing. We send to head-quarters, at Paris, for all our 
designs, and hence their superior eleg and fresh 
Compare our fashions with the hideous, stiff ones, generally 
found elsewhere, 





Ove New Premirm Encravine, as will be seen by the 
advertisement on the cover, will be sent, not only as a pre- 
mium for getting up clubs, but to all subscribers for 1875, 
whether singly or in.clubs, who may remit fifty cents extra 
for it. This is a inal price, repr ting only the cost 
of the paper and printing; and hence the offer is confined 
strictly to subscribers tu “ Peterson” for 1875. 





Ir Taose Gerrine Up Crives prefet any of our other large- 
sized engravings to “ Washington’s First Interview With 
His Wife,” they have only to say so, when they remit, and we 
will send the one they desire. See the list in our advertise- 
ment. Or any subscriber for 1875, by sending fifty ceuts 
extra, can have anyone. Or he, or she can have as many as 
may be wished, by sending fifty cents for each one. 

A New Trroatter, on Cortar Necker, has recently 
come into fashion. Itis black velvet, with the name of the 
person who wears it, as well as that of the donor, traced out 
in diamonds, and a small diamond fringe falls from the 
lower edge of the velvet. These throatlets are also made 
with less costly stones, such as turquoises, pearls, Rhine 
crystals, etc, 

E:enty THovsanp Dotiars, on the average, have been 
spent, every year, for twelve years past, for artistic and lite- 
rary purposes, on “ Peterson :” that is, fur original stories, 
steel engravings, and illustrations generally. No magazine, 
either in America or Europe, can show such a record. 


- “Twice THe Pricr.”—A lady writes:—“For the past 
year I have been without your magazine; but twice the 
price would not prevent me having it, another year.” 

“Tue Onty ONE TakEN.”—Says a lady :—“ Your maga- 
zine is the only one taken at our office: it seems to be the 
only one that aclub can be got up for.” 

Your Swrerneart will like no gift so well, yonng 
bachelor, as a copy of “ Peterson” for 1875. Every time sbe 
receives a number, she will think of you kindly. 








REVIEW OF NEW 
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Our Premium Mezzorint ror 1875, is universally admit- 
ted to be the finest ever offered by any periodical. The Nor- 
ristown (Pa.) Herald only echoes the words of hundreds, 
when it says :—“ It is worth several ordinary premium chromos.” 
A full description of it will be found in the advertisement 
on the cover. The premiums given away, by newspapers 
and magazines generally, are cheap, colored lithographs, 
utterly worthless in an artistic point of view. But whatever 
“ Peterson” docs, is, as the Havre de Grace (Md.) Repub- 
lican says, “ the best that money, talent, and taste can accomplish.” 
Hence the “ Washington’s First Interview With His wife” 
is a first-class engraving, from an original picture by J. W. 
Ehbninger, and executed in the very highest style of art. 
The plate alone cost tio thousand dollars. For patriotic, as well 
as artistic purposes, this premium ought to hang on the walls 
of every American home. By getting up a club for “ Peter- 
son,” at our extremely low terms, you can secure this in- 
valaable premium, which, at a retail store, would sell for 
five dollars, or upwards. Specimens of the magazine wiil 
be sent, gratis, if written for, to show. But see the Prospectus 
for 1875, on the last page of the cover. 

“Never Fariep.”—A lady, remitting her subscription for 
1875, adds, “ You will please to continue ‘ Peterson’ for an- 
other year, as I should hardly know how to do without it. 
I always welcome its coming as one of my best friends. 
Also accept my thanks for your punctuality. I have taken 
your magazine for three years, and never failed to get every 
sumber, in due time.” 

“A Mrat A Day.”—Says a lady, writing to us, “ I did not 
take your magazine for 1874, but I mean to take it for 1875, 
even if I have to go without a meal a day 

None To Compete.—The Hawkinsville (Ga.) Dispatch 
says of this periodical :—“ We know of no other magazine 
that will compete with it.” 

“ As Goop As A Moruer,” is a charming engraving, after 
a picture by J. Hallyar, an eminent English artist. It tells 
its own story. 

Tue Furs. Worrtn or Your Money can better be had by 
subscribing for “ Peterson,” than in any other manner. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Mistress Of The Manse. By J. G. Holland. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co—The many admirers 
of Dr. Holland’s former poems, especially of “ Kathrina,’’ 
will welcome this new work of his with hearty pleasure. 
“The Mistress Of The Manse” is a love-story; but not a 
mawkish one: on the contrary, it is fall of noble thoughts 
and lofty teachings. Mildred, the heroine, is drawn with 
great skill. She first attempts to become “all in all” to her 
hushand, by imitating him in his pursuits; but in the end 
she adopts the wiser policy of being purely womanly ; she 
ceases to be his echo, she becomes herself. It will be seen, 
from this, that the poem is essentially didactic. Indeed, 
Dr. Holland would find it impossible to write, unless he 
could also teach: genius is given to man, he evidently be- 
lieves, to do good with. Yet he never proses with it all. In 
depicting the quieter scenes of life he is particularly effec- 
tive. The poem is full of bits of rare beauty. We instance, 
especially, the lines on Sabbath bells, on the midnight rain, 
and acradle song. The volume is exceptionally well printed. 

Sunny Shores ; or Young America In Italy and Austria. By 
William T. Adams. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.— 
This is a story of travel und adventure, a field in which Mr. 
Adams, better known to many as “Oliver Optic,” is pur- 
ticularly good. 





Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 1 wol., 8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—It is a striking proof of the 
growth and prevalence of a good literary taste, in the public 
at large, that the demand for the fictions of Sir Walter 
Scott, not ovly continues, but steadily increases. This is 
the first volume of a new and cheap edition of his works, 
which that enterprising firm,T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
are passing through the press. After all the changes of 
newly fifty years, Sir Walter Scott remains, to-lay, at 
the head of writers of romance in the English tongue, and 
we do not exaggerate, when we say, that he will probably 
always remain sv, 

The Mysterious Island. By Jules.Verne. Authorized Edition. 
With Forty-Eight Illustrations. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Sorib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co.—The popularity of this author is easily 
explained. He describes the most exciting, and even the 
most astonishing adventures, -with such an air of truth, 
that, for the time, the reader is quite carried away with the 
illusion. What De Foe would have been, if he had written 
a hundred and fifty yeavs later than he did, Jules Verne is, 
at least to a certain extent. This is a cheap edition. pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

The Pictorial Tower of London. By W. H. Ainsworth. 1 vol. 
8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This very 
handsome volume, bound in morocco cloth, with beveled 
boards, is crowded with engravings after Cruikshank, illus- 
trating the towers, gateways, arches, chapels, and dungeons, 
that make up what is known as the Tower of London. The 
letter-press is not less interesting, however, than the pic- 
tures. The work is one of great interest, in fact, histori- 
cally as well as otherwise, and very much better suited for 
popular reading, than if more pretentiously written. 

My Sister Jeannie. By George Sand. Translated from the 
French by 8S. R. Crocker. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.—This is one of a series of George Sand’s novels, 
printed in uniform style, which Roberts & Brothers are 
publishing. Six volumes have already appeared, this one 
making the seventh. The type, paper, and binding, are un- 
exceptionable, and the volumes of a convenient size for 
handling. 

Quiet Hours. A Collection of Poems. 1 vol., 24 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—Under this modest title we have here about 
a hundred and fifty of the best short poems in the language. 
The compiler, whoever she is, has a rare taste, and also, what 
is equally valuable, good judgment. The poems are on all 
subjects, This dainty little volume is just the book for a 
Christmas or New Year's gift. 

Ebon and Gold. A Novel. 1 vol., 12mo. New York: G. 
W. Carleton 4 Co—This novel belongs to the most pro- 
nounced sensational school, and “ Owen Meredith” seems to 
be the author’s favorite poet. The volume is printed in 
large, clear type, and handsomely bound. The writer does 
not give her name. 

The Runaway Match. By Mrs. Heiry Wood. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers——The novels and stories 
of this author will always have a very great popularity, for 
th» manages her plots skillfully, aud keeps the action going 
ine»ssantly. This is a cheap edition, 

Ten Old Maids. By Julie P. Smith 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—This is a sensational story, 
and very highly spi ced at that, the climax being the hang- 
ing of the hero, which the heroine sees, and dies, literally 
of a broken heart. 

Camilla ; A Tale Of A Violin, By Charles Barnard. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Loring.—This is an account of the artist 
life of Camilla Urso, and is the story of a real musical life; 
and for the student, especially, is full of valuable suggestions. 

The Nobleman’s Wife. By Mrs, Henry Wood. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Another of Mrs. Wood's 
shorter stories, printed in large, legible type; just the 
thing to read on a winter evening. 
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Sixreen Mittions or Numpers.—The circulation of 
“ Peterson’s Maguzine,” for ten years, has exceeded an 
average of 130,000 numbers, every month, In all, more 
than a million and 4 half of numbers have been sold every 
year. In the ten years, the grand total has been rather 
over sixteen millions of numbers, as our subscription-books 
will show. This enormous circulation, maintained for so 
lung a period, is the best proof we can give that “ Peterson” 
is the cheapest and best. 

A Fiasr Crass OnE.—The Moberley (Mo.) Enterprise says 
of the “ Washington's First Interview With His Wife,” our 
premium engraving for 1875, “ It is really one of the most 
beautiful and costly we have ever seen. It is not one of 
those cheap, colored lithographs, with which the market is 
tiooded, but a first-class line and mezzotint engraving, exe- 
cuted in the highest style of art.” 


“Take Jr Acatx.”—A lady writes ‘to us, as follows :— 
“In 18721 got aclubof, I think, eight persons for your 
magazine, but last fall I decided to try another work, very 
highly recommended. I can say candidly that I very much 
prefer yours. I consider it of more practicable benefit than 
any other lady’s book that has come under my notice, I 
wish to take it again.” 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Mag atr bl 
prices, “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Beavtiry Tue Skin, by using the best Toilet Preparation. 
Laird’s Bloom of Youth will remove Tan, Freckles, and all 
discolorations from the skin, leaving it soft, smooth, clear, 
white, and beautiful. Price 75 cents per bottle. Sold at all 
druggists. Depot 5 Gold Street, New York. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. I.—Ruprora on MEASLes. 

Deeming it important that mothers should be able to re- 
cognize the approach or an attack of measles in their chil- 
dren, a minute description of the symptoms and course of 
the disease will be given, faithfully pictured as it occurs in 
a vast majority of cases in each epidemic visitation. 

Symptoms of chill or shivering, alternately succeeded by 
heat, first manifest themselves perhaps for the first day; 
next a regular fever, with more or less derangement of the 
stomach, thirst, loss of appetite, a white tongue, some cough, 
fullness of the head, heaviness of the eyes, and tendency to 
drowsiness. with more or less discharge from the nose and 
eyes, are present during the second day. 

These general symptoms are followed upon the third day 
by sneezing, swelling of the eyelids, redness of the eyes, 
more cough, tendency to vomit, and looseness, attended with 
green evacuations, especially in children who are cutting 
their teeth. On the third, fourth, or fifth day, from the ap- 
pearance of the first symptoms of disordered health, little 
red spots like flea-bites, about the size of mustard seeds, 
appear on the forehead, face, and neck, which, during the 
following twenty-four or forty-eight hours grow more pro- 
minent, larger, and unite more or less, and thus mark the 
face with large red spots. There are points in these dis- 
colored blotches which rise a iittle above the surface of the 
skin, and feel slightly rough to the finger when_passed over 








them. From the face and neck, the spots extend gradually 
to the breast, abdomen, and finally to the thighs, legs, and 
feet, where the blotches are still larger, more distinct, but 
with no feeling of protrusion above the skin. The symp- 
toms above ‘narrated do not abate upon the appearance of 
the eruption, except the nausea and vomiting, if they have 
been present; but the fever, cough, difficulty of breathing, 
increases somewhat, whilst the watery discharge from the 
eyes, the drowsiness and loss of appetite continue. On or 
about the sixth day the forehead and face become rough, 
and the eruptions begin to dry or fade; but on other parts 
of the body and limbs, it does not entirely disappear before 
the ninth day, leaving upon the face and limbs dry bran- 
like scales. Still the cough, some fever, with dryness of the 
skin, and shortness of breath, are apt to continue a few days 
longer, about which mothers need manifest no uneasiness. 

The usual time for the appearance of the rash of measles 
is from the seventh to the fourteenth day, after a “ chance,” 
though the disease may occur at any time from three days 
to three weeks after exposure to the specific contagion. 

The first symptoms being so like an ordinary catarrh, par- 
ticularly in cases of children teething, when an eruption 
frequently occurs, that mothers often are led into the error 
that their children have had the measles. In these catar- 
rhal affections, however, the sneezing is generally absent, 
tho eyes and eyelids are not so prominently affected, and the 
eruption is first seen upon the stomach and back, instead 
of upon the face and neck. 

In these cases of “rashy catarrh,” the secretions of the 
alimentary canal are generally much deranged, and hence 
the cause of the rash; but if the bowels are attended to, by 
the mother’s administering a dose of rhubarb and magnesia, 
or soda, the eruption will entirely disappear in twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours. There is also a form of this disease 
called “ black measles,” wholly dependent upon its peculiar 
production and difference of appearance upon an exhausted 
state of the vital powers, vitiated or broken constitution, 
languid circulation of the blood, etc. “In these cases, there 
is a tendency to low fever, a condition which requires the 
child to be treated on a stimulating plan, good food, with 
wine whey, and aromatic spirits of hartshorn, followed with 
aromatic sulphuric acid and quinine. The beneficial results 
of the last two articles are especially marked. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

Open THE Doors.—Where there are children it is of great 
importance that rooms and entries should be of the same 
temperature. A large proportion of colds, and chest and 
bowel affections of the young, can be traced to this change 
of the temperature, which they experience in going from 
over-warm rooms to cold and chilly outer-rooms; and the 
same is true in instances where children sleep by the fire; 
in the early part of the evening the temperature of the room 
is probably 70° er 75°. When the fire burns low, and goes 
out for the night, the temperature, before morning, if the 
night is cold in winter, will fall to 40°, or even to the freez- 
ing point. . This, certainly, is very pernicious. The tem- 
perature had better be 40°, and remain there, with clothing 
sufficient to keep the little ones warm, than have it first 70°, 
and then 40°, or something else. Keep your rooms, there- 
fore, all over the house, those that are used by the family, 
of the same temporature, or as nearly so as possible. 

Strep as A Mepictne.—The cry for rest has always been 
louder than the cry for food. Not that it is more impor- 
tant, but it is ofton harder to get. The best rest comes from 
asound sleep, Of two men or women, otherwise equal, tho 
one who sleeps the best will be the most mora}, healthy, 
and efficient. Sleep will do much to cure irritability of 
temper, peevishness, uneasiness, It will resvwre to vigor an 
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over-worked brain. It will build up, and make strong, a 
weary body, It will relieve the langor and prostratiog felt 
by consumptives. It will cure hypochondria. It will cure 
the headache, It willcure the heartache. It will cure neu- 
ralgia. It will cure a broken spirit. It will cure sorrow. 
Indeed, we might make a long list of nervous maladies that 
sleep will cure, 

The cure of sleeplessness requires a clean, good bed, suffi- 
cient exercise to produce weariness, pleasant occupation, 
good air, and not too warm a room, freedom from too much 
care, a clear stomach, a clear i , and avoid of 
stimulants and narcotics. 

Especially for those who are overworked, haggard, nerv- 
ous, who pass sleepless nights, we commend the adoption of 
such habits as shall secure sleep; otherwise, life will be 
short, and what there is of it sadly imperfect. 








DECORATION. 


Fresi-BLown Fiowers in WINTER.—Choose some of the 
most perfect buds of the flowers you wish to preserve—such 
as are latest in blooming and are ready to open—cut them 
off with a pair of scissors, leaving to each, if possible, a piece 
of stem ahout three inches long: cover the end of the stem 
immediately with sealing-wax,and then the buds are a little 
shrunk and wrinkled ; wrap each of them up separately in a 
piece of paper, perfectly clean and dry, and lock them up in 
a dry box, or drawer, and they will keep without corrupting. 
In winter, orat any time, when you would have the flowers 
blow, take the buds at night and cut off the end of the stem 
sealed with wax, and put the buds into water wherein a 
little nitre of salt has been diffused, and the next day you 
will have the pleasure of seeing the buds open and expand 
themselves, and the flowers display the most lively colors, 
aud breathe their agreeable odors. 

To CrysTALizE FLowrers.—Construct some baskets of fancy 
form with pliable copper wire, and wrap them with gauze. 
Into these tie to the bottom violets, ferns, geranium-leaves 
—in fact, any flowers except full-blown roses—and sink 
them in a solution of alumn of one pound toa gallon of 
water, after the solution has cooled. The colors will then 
be preserved in their original beauty, and the crystatized 
alum will hold faster‘than when from a hot solution. When 
you have a light covering of crystals that covers completely 
the articles, remove the basket carefully, and allow it to 
drip for twelve hours. These baskets make a beautiful par- 
lor ornament, and for a long time preserve the freshness of 
the flowers. 

Recent experiments have demonstrated that by putting 
cut flowers in a vase, with a little water, under a glass shade, 
they wiil be preserved for a long time in fresh beauty. Some 
maidenhair fern, thus treated, was as perfect at the end ofa 
fortnight as when it was placed under the glass. It is said 
that this blooming might be still further prolonged by in- 
serting the flower stems in white sand instead of in water 
alone. 





HOLIDAY GAMES. 


“ Judge and Jury” is played by one, the judge, asking any 
question he pleases. of the others, who are the jury; and 
they in their replies must not make use of the words “ black,” 
“ white,” “ yes,” or “no;” whoever does so at once becomes 
judge. 

Most games require forfeits, and, as we have often found 
a difficulty in redeeming these, we will tell some of the 
methods we have adopted. We require the gentlemen to 





make a speech to three of the ladies, one on the fashions, 
another on politics, and the third on domestic economy ; or 
we muke them quote lines from four negro melodies, and 
sing them; or they may be put up for sale, everybody bid- 
ding according to the value which they set on them. Or 
three of those who have forfeits to pay are compelled to 
build a card house each, and are not released until the three 
are all standing together. Sometimes the forfeits are re- 
deemed by repeating everything that is said during a stated 
time. Sometimes all the people owing forfeits are required 
to go through the figure of a quadrille by keeping the feet 
together and jumping; or sometimes they have to dance a 
quadrille blindfolded, which leads to the most absurd ro- 
sults, and before the third figure everybody is to be found 
anywhere but where he or she ought tobe. Sometimes they 
have to sing a song. substituting the word “ quack” througli- 
out for the real words of the ditty. “A Marmoset Qua- 
drille,” too, is always good fun. In this the ladies are neither 
to talk or langh whatever inducements are held out to them 
to do so by their partners, on whom no restrictions are laid. 
Whenever the rule is broken, the figure must be recom- 
menced. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ba Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prao- 
tical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Beef Soup.—Crack the bone of a shin of beef, and put it on 
to boil in one quart of water to every pound of meat, anda 
large teaspoonful of salt to each quart of water. Let it boil 
two hours, and skim it well. Then add four turnips, pared 
and cut in quarters, four onions, pared and sliced, two car- 
rots, scraped and cut in slices, one root of celery, cut in 
small pieces, and one bunch of sweet herbs, which should be 
washed and tied with a thread, as they are to be taken out 
when the soup is served. When the vegetables are tender, 
take out the meat, strain off the soup, and return it to the 
pot again, thicken it with a little flour mixed with water; 
then add some parsley, finely chopped, with more salt and 
pepper to the taste and some dumplings, made of a tea- 
spoonful of butter to two of flour, moistened with a little 
water ormilk. Drop these dumplings into the boiling soup; 
let them boil five minutes, and serve them with the soup in 
the tureen. 

Oyster Soup.—Take one hundred oysters out of the liquor. 
To half of the liquor add an equal quantity of water. Boil 
it with one teacupful of crushed allspice, a little mace, some 
cayenne pepper and salt. Let it boil twenty minutes, then 
strain it, put it back in the stew-pan, and add the oysters. 
As soon as it begins to boil, add a teacupful of cream, and a 
little grated cracker, rubbed in one ounce of butter. As 
soon as the oysters are plump, serve them. 

Clam Soup.—Wash the shells of the clams, and put them 
in a pot without any water. Cover the pot closely, to keep 
in the steam; as soon as the clams are opened, which will be 
in a few minutes, take them out of the shells, and proceed 
as directed for oyster soup. 


MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Potato Puff—Take cold roast meat—beef or mutton, or 
veal and ham together—clear from gristle, cut small, and 
scason with pepper and galt, and cut pickles, if liked. Boil 
and mash some potatoes, make them into a paste with an 
egg, and roll ont, dredging with flour. Cut round with a 
sancer; put some of the seasoned meat upon one half, and 
fold the other over like a puff; pinch neatly round, and fry 
a light brown. This is a good method of warming up meat 
which has been cooked. 
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Friccassé of Chicken—Cut up a large chicken into neat 
joints. Throw them into boiling salted water for two or 
three minutes. Take them out, and rub each piece with a 
lemon cut in half. Melt an ounce of butter in a sauce-pan, 
adda tablespoonful of flour, white pepper, salt, powdered 
nutmeg to taste, and half a pint of white steck, with an 
onion, a bunch of parsley, and some button mushrooms; stir 
the sance till it boils, then put in the pieces of fowl, and let 
them stew gently. When done remove the onion and pars- 
ley, lay the pieces of fowl neatly on a dish, stir into the 
sauce, off the fire, a couple of yolks of egg, strained and 
beaten up with the juice of a lemon, and pour it over the 
pieces of fowl, arranging the mushrooms round them. 

To Broil a Fowl.—Split the fowl down the back ; season it 
very well with pepper, and put it on the gridiron, with the 
inner part next the fire, which must be very clear. Hold 
the gridiron at a considerable distance from the fire, and 
allow the fowl to remain until it is nearly half done; then 
turn it, taking great care that it does not burn. Broil it of 
a fine brown, and serve it up with stewed mushrooms, or a 
sauce with pickled mushrooms. A duck may be broiled in 
the same way. If the fow! is very large, half roast it, then 
cut it into quarters, and finish it on the gridiron. It will 
take from half an hour to three-quarters of an hour to cook. 


Hashed Mutton.—Fry an onion, chopped small, with some 
butter, till it is browned, add a tablespoonful of flour, and 
one and a half or two gills of stock with a few cloves, some 
whole pepper, salt to taste, a teaspoonful of walnut catchup, 
half that quantity of Worcester sauce, and a tablespoonful 
of tomato sauce; stir the whole together, let it boil once or 
twice, and strain it into a sauce-pan. When cold, lay the 
pieces of mutton in it with this sauce, and place the sauce- 
pan by the side of the fire, so that the contents are very gra- 
dually heated; shake the sauce-pan occasionally, but never 
let the hash boil. Serve with sippets of bread fried in butter. 

Venetian Stew.—Take one tabl ful each of chopped 
onion, parsley, flour, and Parmesan cheese, a little salt, per- 
per, and ground mace, spread between some thin slices of 
veal ; leave for some hours, then stew in rich broth, with a 
good piece of butter. 





VEGETABLES. 

Potato Salad and Salad Dressing.—Cut a dozen cold boiled 
potatoes into funcy shapes, one quarter of an inch thick; 
mix with some flakes of cold boiled fish, halibut, cod, or 
salmon, and pour over them a boiled salad-dressing, made 
with six tablespoonfuls of melted butter or salad oil, six table- 
spoonfuls of cream or milk, one teaspoonful of salt, half that 
quantity of pepper, and one teaspoonful of ground mustard. 
Into this mix one coffeecupful of vinegar. Boil well; then 
add three raw eggs beaten toa foam; remove directly from 
the fire, and stir for five minutes. } When thoroughly cold, 
turn over the salad; garnish with slices of pickled cucum- 
bers, beetroot, hard-boiled. eggs, and fresh parsley. This 
boiled salad can be made in quantities, and kept tightly 
bottled for weeks It is very toothsome. When used for 
green salads it should be placed at the bottom of the bowl, 
and the salad on top; for if mixed the vegetables lose that 
crispness which is so delicious to the epicure. Slices of eggs, 
beets, and cold potatoes, serve to ornament the dish. 


Spinach.—Spinach, and all other green vegetables, should 
be put into plenty of boiling water, and kept boiling until 
done; a little soda may be put into the water; when suffi- 
ciently boiled, take out the spinach, and strain it in a sieve; 
then pass it through the sieve, or pound it in a mortar, pick- 
ing out all the bits of stem and hard'pieces; then beat it up 

cll with cream, a little salt, and a small piece of butter, 

© it hot, and serve. This is excellent. A pretty and 
delicious dish may be made by forming a nest of the spinach, 
and putting nicely-poached eggs in the centre, with a bor- 
der of rolled bacon or veal cutlets. 





Potatoes.—To be good they must look fresh, the smaller 
the eyes for their kind, the Letter. By nipping a piece with 
théthail at the larger end, or cutting it with the knife, you 
can ascertain if the potatoes aresound. They must not have 
decayed spots, as this is a sign of disease. The part imme- 
diately under the skin is the best. When peeled raw, the 
peel must be grated away, or cut as fine as possible, and the 
potatoes immediately dropped in cold water, else, by being 
exposed to atmospheric air, they turn reddish. It is better 
to steam than to boil potatoes. Being very watery, they are 
more mealy when cooked; they are still more so when 
baked or roasted. Every one knows what a potato steamer 
is. The potatoes should be of a uniform size to cook evenly. 
Those who do not possess a steamer should, as soon as the 
potatoes are boiled, (which takes from twenty to thirty min- 
utes,) turn the water off, cover the pan well with a towel 
and the cover, put it back on the corner of the range or 
stove for fifteen minutes, and then peel and use; the gentle 
heat for that period makes them more mealy, as it evapo- 
rates the water. 

Winter Salad—Cut one pound of red cabbage in thin 
shreds, blanch it in boiling water for fifteen minutes; cool, 
drain, and put in a basin with one ounce of salt, and let it 
pickle for four hours; then pour off the water, add half a 
gill of vinegar, mix, and let it remain for two hours; trim 
one pound of celery, cut it in small dice, and blanch it in 
boiling water for ten minutes and drain it; cut an equal 
quantity of cold boiled potatoes in the same way. A quar- 
ter of an hour before serving drain the cabbage, and mix 
the whole in a salad bowl, adding three tablespoonfuls of 
oil, one tablespoonful of chopped tarragon, and two smali 
pinches of pepper, and serve. 

DESSERTS. 

Plain Puddings.—Bread crumbled and put into a pie-dish 
with alternate layers of stewed apples and a little sugar, 
when baked makes an excellent pudding, the juice of the 
apples making the bread-crumbs quite moist. 

Queen of Puddings.—1. Soak a pint of bread-crumbs in boil- 
ing milk, add the yolks of four eggs, well beaten, and sugar 
to taste; bake in a pie-dish; when cold, spread jam over the 
top, and over that the whites of four eggs, beaten to a stiff 
froth, with four tablespoonfuls of white sugar; put into the 
oven, and bake a very light brown; flavor with essence of 
venilla or lemon. 

2. Cut stale bread into slices, butter them, and lay them 
in a pie-dish ; sprinkle them with a little brown sugar and 
a few currants. Repeat this until the dish is quite full; 
then pour on the bread boiled milk mixed with one beat-up 
egg, until the bread is soaked; bake it light brown. You 
can make a still plainer bread-pudding of odds and ends, 
when too stale to use otherwise, by soaking them in skim 
milk, then beating the bread to a pap, adding a few cur- 
rants, and a little brown sugar, and boiling inacloth. Or 
another very palatable and economical pudding may be 
made as follows :—Boil the pieces of bread, crust and crumb 
together, until so soft that it can be beaten up with a fork; 
add a little chopped suet, some skim milk, and a few spoon- 
fuls of molasses; put it into a pie-dish, and bake it brown; 
leave the top of it quite rough, or scratch it rough with a 
fork. 

3. Put the scraps of bread, crust, and crumb, into a basin 
with sufficient milk,to,cover them well. Cover the basin 
with a saucepan-lid or a plate, and put it into the oven te 
soak for about half an hour. Take it out and mash the 
bread with a fork till it is almost a pulp; then add a hand- 
ful of raisins, and as many currants, a teacupful of brown 
sugar, some candied lemon-peel, and one egg. Stir it up 
well, grease a pie-dish, and pour the puddingin. Grate over 
a little nutmeg, put it into a moderate oven, and let it bake 
for an hour and a half or two hours. 
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4. One pound of flour, halfa pound of dripping. Rub the 
dripping into the flour, mix into a dough with as little water 
as possible, grease a basin; dip a pudding cloth into hot 
water, wring it and flour it; tie the pudding up in it, taking 
care that no opening is left, and boil it for two hours or 
more. To bo eaten with molasses or brown sugar. These 
are well-proved receipts, and the latter one is especially 
liked. 

Pumpkin Pie—The pumpkin must be carefully stewed, 
and strained through a sieve. Toa quart of milk add five 
eggs, and, having beaten these into an amalgam, stir in the 
stewed pumpkin till the mixture the istency of 
a moderately stiff custard; sweeten with sugar, add a little 
salt, and a dash of sifted cinnamon, a sowpgon of powdered 
ginger, and a little grated lemon-peel. “Punkin” pies 
should be baked for about an hour in shallow dishes or soup 
plates, which should be lined with a good crust. There is 
no upper crust to these pies, but in its stead a dust of pow- 
dered nutmeg should be added. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Bigarade Sauce.—Pare off, as thin as you can, the yellow 
rind of two Seville oranges; cut it into very thin shreds, 
and boil them in water for five minutes. Melt a piece of 
butter in a sauce-pan ; add to it a tablespoonful of flour, and 
stir until it begins to color; add a gill of stock, pepper and 
salt to taste, the juice of the oranges, and a good pinch of 
sugar; then put in the boiled rinds, stir the sauce until it 
boils, and serve. 

Barley Sugar.—Dissolve one and a half pounds of loaf 
sugar in half a pint of water, with the white of half an egg; 
when it is at candy height add a teacupful of strained lemon- 
juice, and boil it quickly till it recovers its former state; 
pour it over a marble slab, and when it becomes stiff, cut it 
in strips and twist it. 

Cheese Straws.—Take a quarter of a pound of butter, quar- 
ter of a pound of parmesan cheese, grated, qnarter of a pound 
of fine flour, well mixed with a small saltspoonful of cayenne 
pepper, one egg, and a little salt. Roll it out into a thin 
paste, and bake a light brown, Cut it into a neat form, and 
serve quite hot on a napkin. 





Eggs en Caisse—Make some small paper boxes, and butter 
the bottoms, half fill with a mixture of stale bread-crumbs, 
butter, minced parsley, salt, cayenne; break an egg into 
each box, cover it with bread-crumhs till the box is quite 
full; put them on a gridiron for two or three minutes, pass 
a salamander over the top, and serve, 


Eggs a La Bonne Femme.—Slice an onion, fry it in butter 
to light brown: add a teaspoonful of vinegar; butter a dish, 
spread the onion and vinegar over it, break the eggs into it, 
put the dish into the oven; when the eggs are done, strew 
fried bread-crumbs over them, and serve very hot. 

To Cure Oné Beef Tongue.—Take two tablespoonfuls of salt 
two of brown sugar, one of saltpetre. Rub the tongue with 
the mixture daily for one week. Then add two more spoon- 
fuls of salt, and rub for another week, The tongue is then 
ready for smoking or drying. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fig. t.—Evenina-Dress.—The under-dress is of pink silk, 
with four puffings of the same around the bottom as a trim- 
ming. The over-dress is of white organdy, trimmed with a 
ruffle of the same, edged with white lace. A kind of small 
tunic reaches from the middle of the front to the middle of 
the back, where it is caught by a bunch of roses, and a bre- 
telle of lace passes fromthe back over the right shoulder to 
the middle of the waist in front. Pink roses and white lace 
in the hair. The organdy skirt is caught up here and there 
by bunches of crushed roses. 





Fig. 11.—Eventno-Dress.—The under-dress is of whito 
pompadour silk, striped with green satin and large roses, 
The over-dress is of light-blue silk, long at the back, shorter 
in front, and caught upin a puff at the hips. The body and 
skirt of this over-dress is cut all in one, and the waist and 
sleeves are trimmed with pompadour silk. Pink roses in 
the hair. 

Fig. 111.—Even1ne-Dress.—The skirt is of very thin white 
muslin, made with one deep flounce, over straw-colored silk. 
The cuirass-waist and tunic, cut in one piece, are of the 
straw-colored silk, trimmed with white lace. The tunic is 
square, and longer in front than at the back, and is tied to- 
gether from the sides with a bow and.ends of ribbon. Straw- 
colored ribbon and tea-roses in the hair. 

Fig. 1v.—Even1ne-Dress.—The petticoat is of white silk, 
and trimmed across the front with many ruffles of white 
lace. The waist and train are of pale-green satin, without 
trimming, and caught here and there to the petticoat by 
large bows of satin ribbon without ends. 

Fig. v.—Eventna-Dress.—The skirt is of delicate pearl- 
gray satin, without trimming. The tunic is of light-blue 
silk, brocaded with pink roses, and lined with white silk; it 
is trimmed with a silk quilling, looped up high on the hips, 
and entirely open in front. The short, puffed sleeves are of 
the satin. A blue ribbon hangs loosely from the back of the 
neck under the arms, and meets at the waistin front. Pink 
roses and white lace in the hair. 

Fia. v1.—Tuis MANTLE may be made either of black gros 
grain or cashmere. The front is trimmed with rich frog 
buttons, and is bordered with fringe. The basque at the 
back is short, and is ornamented with a sash with falling 
loops. High collar, fastened in front with a bow. 

Fic. vir.—Pavetot or Gray orn Waite Corn, trim- 
med with velvet pockets and metal buttons. The collar 
is velvet, likewise the revers on the sleeves. The basque at 
the back has a plait at the waist, and buttons on the side 
seam, 

Fra, virt.—Carriact Costcme.—The dress is of gray silk, 
and is trimmed with bands of black velvet. The upper- 
skirt is untrimmed in front, and is looped back by a full 
lasode of black velvet, which is tied in a bow low down. 
Jacket of black v: lvet, trimmed with gray ostrich feathers, 
and loops and buttons. 

Fig. 1x.—Wa kina-Dress or Gray Sence, trimmed with 
Lands of blue serge. 

GrNERAL Remarks.—We also give our usual great variety 
of novelties in the way of wraps, dressing the hair, ete, 
The circular cloak, the back and front of which is shown, is 
made of black cloth, slightly adjusted to the figure, and is 
trimmed with bands of galloon, wrought with jet; a heavy- 
jetted worsted lace trims the bottom. The jacket is of 
hight brown cloth, trimmed with braid, and a worsted-tassel 
fringe of a mach darker shade of brown. The hood is also 
trimmed with this brown braid in stripes. The cashmere 
basque is of black cashmere, and heavily trimmed with jet 
braid, put on very thickly in straight lines over the basque; 
heavy jet fringe finishes the edge of the basque. No sleeves 
go with this garment. We also give all the very latest 
styles of arranging the hair; but these fashions are princi- 
pally for the house, as, of course, puffs are soon flattened 
under a hat or bonnet, and curls get disordered sooner than 
a single braid; but that is worn tied with a bow of ribbon, 
as we have shown in previous plates. 


Nearly all walking~dresses are made short enough just to 
escape the ground, and are of some woolen material, the 
coarser the more fashionable and stylish looking. Almost 
any cut seems fashionable, provided that it falls very flat in 
front and at the sides, and is tied back so uncomfortabiy, 
that a long step is difficult, and sitting down almost an im- 
possibility. Strings are now put on under-skirts to tie them 
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back to within a quarter of a yard of the bottom, Puvlo- 
naise are still worn; but jackets are more popular, especially 
for young people—a modification of the old-fashioned round 
basque being one of the prettiest for a good figure, The very 
thin persons should eschew them, and mere especially very 
fat ones, These basques are called cuirass waists, jackets, etc. 
Half-tight jackets are more generally becoming. Worsted 
fringe is much need for the woolen dresses; but fur or fea- 
ther is more clegant,and much more expensive. Some very 
etylish dresses are made without any trimming at all, except 
on the petticoat, which is usually of silk, either of the color 
of the dress or black. 

We have given in previous numbers full descriptions of 
the matelassé, and other new winter materials for dresses. 

The pointed shawl, or apron front, without any skirt at the 
back, continues very popular. The back of the under-skirt is 
ruffied, or, what is newer, the apron is tied at the back with 
a bow of silk; and similar bows of silk, and the material of 
the dress, alternately, fall on the under-skirt. The necks of 
dresses are made very high and elaborate. Sleeves are cioser 
to the arm, and have but little cuff; they are usually of a 
different material from the bodice. 

For Hovsr-Dresses, skirts box-plaited at the back are 
superseding the ponfs entirely. It is a deeply-folded triple 
plait, with the centre box-plait about an eighth of a yard 
wide, The plaiting occupies the space hitherto given to a 
plain back breadth, which, for this make of skirt, should 
measure a yard in width. The material should be lined, and 
the plait is kept in place with rows of tape sewn underneath, 
the lowest row being half a yard from the edge. When pro- 
perly arranged, the plait is well defined to the edge of the 
skirt, and spreads out in a fan-like train below the last tape. 
This dispenses with all flounces at the back, and is newer 
than the rows of horizontal plaitings recently worn from the 
waist downward, Two large bows of long loops of doubled 
silk are placed upon the plait, and an ample tournure—not 
abruptly projecting, as in the days of the Grecian bend, but 
sloping, is worn under these plaited skirts to give them a 
graceful effect. 

Evenine-Dressrs are not so close-fitting as street and 
ordinary honse-dresses; the thin material in such general 
use for these dresses makes them more “ fluffy.” Tulle, the 
color of the silk, is much used as plaitings and puffings for 
trimmiug evening-dresses. Alternate plaitings of tulle and 
pale silk flounces, pinked at each edge, form very suitable 
trimmings to young ladies’ evening toilets. Every shade 
of luff, maize, salmon, yellow, and lemon color, is popular 
for evening wear; scarlet geraniums, roses, oleanders, 
fuchsias, tropical crimson leaves, or any dark, autumn foli- 
age, form the chief or ts. B silks are in vogue 
for married ladies; they are of single color, pink, buff, or 
blue, and are trimmed with plaitings of plain gros grain, 
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used alternately with white gauze, and headed with ostrich. 


feathers. They are made with triple aprons, fringed at the 
edge and cuirass bodice, either laced or buttoned at the 
back. 

As Rows of braid are now so fashionable, they can be used 
with advantage in modernizing last winter's costumes. Nar- 
row silk braid is sewn in rows upon sleeves, collars, and 
jackets, while upon the rest of the costume there is no braid 
at all. The rows go round the sleeves, not down them; and 
if braid be used on the tunic, it is arranged in short rows, 
falling like a fringe above the hem. There are several new 
galloons introduced, all woven with beads—blue, steel, green, 
violet, and black. 

Jer Tammie is still much used on black; but some of 
the newest black silk dresses made by Worth are piped, and 
have the flounces lined with pale maize, light blue, or car- 
dinal red. These colors light up a black silk very much, 
and make it quite “dressy.” 

Winrsr Wraps are of all descriptions, to suit all figures, 











fancys, and purses. Black is universally used, as it can be 
worn with any color—colored wraps being only used when 
they match the costume. Seal-skin, beaver-cloth, and the 
heavy diagonal cloth, are most in favor for the cold weather. 

There is a possibility that the regular cloak will come into 
favor again, as many are shown made of the new-figured 
and wadded silk called matelassé, and also of the real Indian 
cashmere called Rahjampore, both materials being bordered 
with black fur. They are not fitted to the figure, but cling 
closely to it; they have a deep cupe in front, and armholes, 
but no sleeves. They reach to the knee, are buttoned in 
front, and are altogether comfortable-looking garments ; but 
their general adoption is by no means assured. 

Bonnets AND Hats are of as various shapes as the winter 
wraps; all styles and ages may be accommodated; but one 
thing is general, the bonnet or hat must not be tilted down 
on the forehead, it must set back on the head. Colored 
bonnets are more worn than formerly, and are most fre- 
quently made of two shades of the same color, or of two 
pretty contrasting colors, White silk and feathers are much 
used in combination with black or other colors for more 
dressy occasions. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or Rosr-Cotorep CasmMrreE ror A LiTthr 
Grrui.—The back of the skirt is trimmed with three ruffles. 
The frout isa plain apron front, trimmed down the sides 
and across the bottom with bias bands of the cashmere. The 
waist is round, with puffed sleeves and a berthé. Sash of rose- 
colored silk, and a rose colored ribbon in the hair. 

Fig. 1.—Youne Ginv’s Dress or Gray Came ’s Harr.— 
The petticoat is of Gray camel's hair, with narrow lines of 
blue in it, and is made quite plain. The upper-skirt is of 
plain gray camel’s hair, slmply looped back. The basque is 
of the plain material, with blue buttons, The collar is of 
blue velvet, as well as the cording and bows on the cuffs, 
Hat of gray felt, trimmed with pink roses, 

Fig. 11,—Boy’s Costume oF Brown Kerseymere.—The 
trousers are rather loose, and fasten below the knee. The 
jacket and waistcoat are of kerseymere, the jacket fitting 
rather loosely. Red neck-tye and stockings. 

Fics. 1v. AND V.— JACKET, TRoUsERS, AND OvreR-OoaT For 
a Youne Lap =—All are made of navy-blue cloth, and 
finished with black military braid. 





f NOTICES. 

8Q> In Remrrtina, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot ‘be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Cuartes J. 
Perenson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

&3~ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

Sa When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4a3- Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

&@> No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

Aq Back numbers for 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the prin «ipa! agents, or of the publisher. 
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